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Counseling Youth on Excess Earnings 


A Patriotic Service 


NANCY LARRICK 
Editor, Schools-at-War, Treasury Department 


ss HEN A FELLOW’s in high school, and 

he’s working a four-hour shift in a 
war plant after school, and next year he'll be 
in the Army . . . well, is that fellow a heel 
because he spends his money to ‘do the town’ 
on week-ends?’’ Thus did seventeen-year-old 
Bill, Jr., state the problem which is confront- 
ing literally millions of young workers who 
will be leaving school to take over vacation 
jobs at peak adult wages. 

What will these young workers do with 
their money? Blow it in to ‘‘do the town” 
now? Or save to make a secure place for 
themselves in that town? The latter is the 
wiser approach, but these are only young- 
sters. Some of them will be handling their 
first pay envelopes. Many of them will be 
handling larger pay envelopes than they will 
ever receive in peacetime. Their present 
stability and future security may depend on 
the answers which they make to these ques- 
tions. 

This summer, more than 5 million young- 
sters, 14 through 17, will be working full or 
part time. Every pay-day 5 million young 
hands will reach out for new pay envelopes. 
The dollars in these pay envelopes can be high 
explosives—or they can be concrete poured in- 
to the 30-billion-dollar dam against inflation 
which Americans have already built with 
their investment in War Bonds. 

Already vocational counselors are steering 
school youth into war jobs where the experi- 


ence will contribute to future vocational am- 
bitions. At the same time many are pointing 
out that today’s savings may provide the 
training and the investment necessary for that 
future occupation. 

Such leaders are recognizing the challenge 
of one of the most acute problems which has 
grown out of the war—it is the problem of 
young wage-carners who are inclined to spend 
for a sure today rather than save for an un- 
certain tomorrow. 


Too Mucx Too Soon 


Too much too soon typifies the earnings of 
these inexperienced boys and girls. For they 
are inexperienced in handling money, in plan- 
ning to save, in setting objectives for which 
to save, and in assuming the responsibilities 
which usually accompany the reception of 
adult wages. 

Today boys and girls are rich over-night. 
One 17-year-old boy worked through the 
summer of 1943 in a Massachusetts shipyard. 
His third week's work netted him $65. At 
the end of another month, his weekly pay en- 
velope held $81 and remained at that figure 
for the rest of the summer. Excited at having 
so much money, he planned to buy new 
clothes, a car, travel. His father convinced 
him that war wages were not spending 
money, with the result that all but $3.00 a 
week were invested in War Bonds. 

That sort of man-to-man talk has helped 
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many youngsters see their present earnings in 
terms of the future which they hope to build. 
For example, Jerry Coughlin of the DeSales 
High School, Geneva, New York, works as 
a steam-fitter’s helper. So far, he has put all 
his earnings into War Bonds and has seven- 
teen $100 Bonds which he plans to use for 
college. 

Without such planning the adolescent may 
suffer from a sense of futility. If he has no 
objectives, no goals for himself, what is the 
use of anything? With some charting of a 
course, his sights are raised. The daily round 
assumes new significance, and he recognizes 
the present as a proving ground for the future. 

A feeling of insecurity about their future as 
workers is one of the major problems facing 
today’s youth, according to a teen-age panel 
recently sponsored by the Commission on 
Children in Wartime meeting with the 
Children’s Bureau in Washington. A similar 
feeling has been expressed in a number of 
high school papers whose youthful editors 
have written, ‘‘It is hard for us at the present 
time to have any confidence, or even much in- 
terest in the future.”’ 

A prime remedy is constructive action link- 
ing the present with the future. The young 
worker who understands his responsibility in 
helping to fight rising prices and to establish 
his own future security through War Bonds 
will develop new self-esteem and measured 
confidence. 


Wuart Happens To Junior's Waczs? 


Unlike Dad, Junior has no dependents. He 
isn't troubled by making a payment on the 
mortgage or by the insurance which is due. 
Junior is starting off with no entries in the 
red. 

A recent poll in a Pennsylvania high school 
shows that nearly half of the working stu- 
dents keep all their earnings for themselves— 
with no obligations to any other person. A 
similar poll in a Kentucky high school shows 
that student workers save only 10 per cent of 
their earnings. 

Alarmed at such findings, one high school 
editor wrote: 

“Ten per cent isn’t enough! You should be 
50 percenters, at least if you work and have 
no special responsibilities. While one-tenth 
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of his income may be best for your father who 
has other responsibilities, you probably have 
no such need to spend your earnings."’ 

This editorial goes on to say that most of 
the student body ‘‘Confessed on being ques- 
tioned that they could and should be saving 
all or half their incomes.”’ 


A Pian For ACTION 


How can these students be directed in the 
proper utilization of their earnings? Ob- 
viously it requires education, for there can be 
no patent formula as to the amount of an in- 
dividual’s voluntary savings. Probably no 
other agent can reach these young workers as 
effectively as the counselor who works with 
them day in and day out on problems of 
career planning, training and placement. 

Classroom discussion is one of the most effec- 
tive means of increasing knowledge of War 
Finance, the meaning of inflation, the fight 
against inflation, War Savings investments, 
the pay-roll allotment plan, and personal re- 
sponsibility to share in the national saving 
program. 

Personal Budgeting Projects will provide first- 
hand experience in how to save, how to plan, 
and how to figure out one’s own plan for sav- 
ing. Lessons in how to buy and handle War 
Bonds will help those workers who must set 
up their own ‘‘Payroll Plan’’ in plants where 
that employee service is not available. 

The individual conference gives added signif- 
cance to group discussion and projects. This 
personal approach should help the young 
worker integrate his savings plan with his 
plans for prosecuting his educational and 
vocational career. 

Careful follow-up on the fulfillment of budg- 
eting plans will help young wage earners 
stick to their chosen plan of savings. Know- 
ing that someone cares may have a good 
psychological effect. 

Publicizing the per cent of savings along with 
total wages of a group of student-workers 
may encourage others to exceed their savings 
goals. At least it will show them that saving 
is just as noteworthy an achievement as 
earning. 
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FITTING THE VETERAN TO THE ACADEMIC MOLD 


mittee. Perhaps vocational counselors may 
be able to enlist the cooperation of student 
organizations, the alumni association, parent 
groups, employers, and civic clubs. All these 
groups using their membership and publicity 
facilities may point up the savings of work- 
ing youth. 

How to save and what each one is saving 
for may be topics for a press and radio series 
which will reach into every home in the com- 
munity. If such a program becomes a com- 
munity project, students may feel a greater 
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sense of pride in belonging to a movement of 
such importance. 

To date the school boys and girls of 
America have purchased three-quarters of a 
billion dollars worth of War Bonds and 
Stamps. Many more will go to work this 
summer. If they save to the limit they will 
contribute not only to the winning of the war 
but they will be building the foundation of a 
secure peace. 

You, the counselor of youth, must see that 
he lives up to this civic responsibility. 


Fitting the Veteran to the Academic Mold 


EVERETT B. SACKETT 
University of New Hampshire 


pees THE Two or three years following 
the end of the war, there is every likeli- 
hood that a flood of students will descend 
upon the colleges of the country. On top 
of the normal flow of students from high 
school to college will be added a large 
proportion of the hundreds of thousands of 
men taken from colleges for the war effort 
and a large part of those boys, college bound, 
who upon graduation from high school have 
gone to the training camps instead of the col- 
lege campuses. Assuming the federal ad- 
ministration is able to make good its promise 
to aid financially the resumption of educa- 
tion by returning veterans, to those who 
would have been in college were it not for the 
war will be added scores of thousands of 
others who normally would be denied college 
education because of financial considerations. 
Savings from high war wages also may make 
higher education possible for many who were 
not in military service. 

To provide adequate housing and instruc- 
tion when this flood of students reaches its 
crest some time during the year or two follow- 
ing the armistice probably will put such a 
strain upon college administrators that they 
will sigh for the relatively peaceful days of 
the Army Specialized Training Program and 
the Navy College Training Program. The 


n- Problem of the returning veteran will be one 


not only of quantity but also of quality. 
The man who returns to start the fall se- 
mester of his junior year after three years of 
hunting Japs in a P38 over the jungles, 
mountains, and plains of Asia will be a dif- 
ferent individual from the boy returning to 
place his foot upon the same rung of the 
educational ladder with nothing between 
him and the end of his sophomore year but 
three months of bussing dirty dishes in a 
summer hotel. 

The bus boy is the normal college student. 
The organization of colleges has been molded 
for him. Although he may be outnumbered 
briefly at the end of the war, college facul- 
ties, being the traditionalists they are, will 
continue during the post-war period to func- 
tion primarily in terms of the students com- 
ing directly from high school and continuing 
uninterruptedly through college. (As the 
influx of returning service men will be a 
temporary disturbance, this might be just 
as well, if it were not that colleges would 
profit from a jolt.) Unless something is 
done specifically to meet the peculiar needs 
of the returning service men, colleges during 
the period of readjustment probably will 
serve neither the regular student body nor 
the returning service man effectively. As 
the inertia of the colleges may block any 
extensive reorganization of the entire in- 
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stitution until the returning service men have 
completed their courses, the most practical 
way of meeting the problem will be to adjust 
the service man to the college routine, modi- 
fied as much as may be possible. 


Spec1aL PRoBLEMS 


What will be the peculiar problems of the 
returning service man? His problems will 
fall into two groups. The first is the mak- 
ing of educational plans. The counseling 
involved here will be somewhat similar to the 
counseling of a peacetime student. Another 
set of problems, the refreshing of academic 
knowledge and skills, will be peculiar to the 
veteran who has been in service for a consider- 
able period. 

Linked with the problem of counseling the 
returning veteran, will be that of deter- 
mining his eligibility for specific curricula. 
The standards usually applied for the admis- 
sion or readmission of college students will 
need some modification. In evaluating the 
veteran's past academic record, consideration 
will need to be given to the fact that the 
excitement attending the war adversely af- 
fected the study habits of great numbers of 
students in 1941 and the years following. 
The effect of this factor may have been over- 
emphasized, but it doubtless has been import- 
ant in the case of some individuals. Cer- 
tainly a great many parents and students are 
firmly convinced that mounting war fever 
has been accompanied by declining academic 
accomplishment. Public policy demands 
that account be taken of this conviction. 

Added maturity and unusual learning op- 
portunities resulting from military service 
will not lend themselves to evaluation in 
terms of high school units of rank in class. 
Hours of lonely vigil and the complete 
breaking up of normal living routine will 
cause service men to think of their futures 
more solemnly than has been typical of col- 
lege men. Those who decide they must 
have a college education to achieve their 
goals may be expected to march to classes 
with a seriousness of purpose that will drive 
them to academic achievement beyond that 
normally expected of peacetime students with 
similar scholastic background and aptitude. 

If the Federal Government finances the 
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continuation of education for returning ser- 
vice men, many will find themselves able to 
go to college who formerly had considered 
it impossible. Nevertheless they may not 
have taken the type of high school course 
ordinarily required for college entrance. 
If they can be prepared for successful college 
work, it would be inexcusable to deny them 
higher education because of their past aca- 
demic shortcomings. 

Some colleges require admission examina- 
tions of all entrants. A great many others 
use examinations to supplement secondary 
school records or to evaluate those whose 
secondary school records are unsatisfactory. 
How valid will be the usual examination 
standards when applied to young men who for 
months or years have been exposed to experi- 
ences completely different from those of youth 
on whom the tests were standardized or 
against whom they will be competing? 

Although many of the old devices will be 
useful in counseling returning service men 
and in determining their eligibility for the 
courses of their choice, new interpretations 
must be made and supplementary measure- 
ments probably will be essential. The most 
valid possible instrument will be a trial in 
the curriculum chosen or being considered. 
This trial should be carefully guided and 
observed. 


Common CouNsELING PROBLEMS 


Counseling problems will be found not 
only with veterans going to college for the 
first time. Experiences of the war unques- 
tionably will result in changes of academic 
objectives on the part of many who left 
college to enter the service. Many of the 
factors affecting the counseling of the veter- 
ans going to college for the first time will 
need to be considered in counseling these 
former college men who are branching off 
into new paths. 

With men new to college, the counseling 
will probably be paramount. With the men 
returning to college, the problem of refresh- 
ing them academically will call for first con- 
sideration. However, both problems will 
be of considerable importance to both groups. 

Men will be mustered out of service regard- 
less of the opening date of the next term of the 
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college they propose to attend. Although 
they may be content to take a brief rest be- 
fore getting back to college there probably 
will be a great demand for return to college 
at times other than the beginning of the usual 
college terms. This demand can be met and 
the need for refreshing academic habits and 
knowledge satisfied at the same time if 
special refresher courses are organized. This 
instruction would serve not only to refresh, 
but also to supplement the testing and coun- 
seling. 


New HampsHire’s PROGRAM 


To meet the expected needs of the returning 
veterans the University of New Hampshire 
proposes to set up a Veterans Educational 
Adjustment Center. The proposal has been 
discussed by various faculty groups and 
has been endorsed by officials of the state 
office of the Veterans Administration and the 
state Vocational Rehabilitation service. 

1. The Center would be set up independent 
of the various colleges, but would operate 
under policies approved by a University 
committee. The staff of the Center would be 
drawn in large part from the personnel of 
the college faculties, individuals being as- 
signed to the Center for a definite proportion 
of time. 

2. Students would be permitted to enter 
the Center probably once a month, depend- 
ing on circumstances which it is impossible 
to foresee. If the demand were fairly heavy, 
it might be desirable to allow entrance more 
often. For counseling, frequent admissions 
would be preferred. For instruction the op- 
posite would be the case. 

3. Before entrance, each veteran would be 
required to submit the same record of past 
education as now required of students ad- 
mitted to the University. In addition, a 
complete record of military training, ex- 
perience, and special examinations would be 
tequired (probably to be furnished by the 
Armed Forces Institute). For returning Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire men, the only 
additional record required would be the mili- 
tary one. 

4. Except for returning University of 
New Hampshire men, each veteran would be 
required to take a general intelligence test, 
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an interest inventory, and probably certain 
general achievement tests. Testing of re- 
turning New Hampshire men would de- 
pend on whether they contemplated chang- 
ing from the curriculum pursued before the 
war. 

5. After assembly of each individual's 
complete record, including the test results, 
he would be interviewed to determine the 
feasibility of his educational plans or, if 
those plans were vague, to attempt to make 
them more definite. On the basis of this 
interview, a tentative assignment to Classes 
for the ensuing term of the University would 
be made. Tests covering the prerequisites 
for the courses to be undertaken then would 
be administered. Each test would probably 
indicate (1) that the man appeared to be 
ready to enter the course selected, (2) that he 
could be made ready with some refresher 
instruction, (3) that he would not be likely 
to succeed in the course even with refresher 
instruction, or (4) that he should attempt a 
more advanced course. 

6. Instruction would be organized to 
brush up on prerequisites and to refresh study 
habits. Where instruction would be given 
to groups, the emphasis would be on individ- 
ual adjustment. In the many subjects 
where the number would be too small to 
justify group instruction, the work would 
be carried on by means of problem sheets or 
reading guides accompanied by self-correct- 
ing tests covering small units. The student 
having difficulty with the self-teaching mate- 
rial would be helped in conferences. Teacher- 
scored tests would be given at frequent inter- 
vals to check progress. All of the testing 
should be developed with diagnosis in mind. 
The instruction would be given by the 
undergraduate colleges to achieve objec- 
tives set by the Adjustment Center. Should 
a college be unable, because of shortage or 
inflexibility of personnel, to give in a certain 
area the sort of instruction needed for the 
purposes of the Adjustment Center, the 
Center would make direct arrangements for 
the needed instruction. 

7. The instruction would have the ad- 
vantage of a tryout to test both interest and 
ability, in addition to preparing the student 
to go into regular classroom instruction. 
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There consequently should be adequate pro- 
vision for re-evaluation of objectives during 
the refresher instruction. 

8. Those failing, during their refresher 
instruction, to come up to a satisfactory 
level would either be assigned to starting 
college work on a lower level than that 
originally planned, or be directed to non- 
collegiate training. In some imstances the 
student m ght continue under the Adjust- 
ment Center for another term. 

9. Veterans able to start work at any 
level above that of the entering freshman 
would be given credit equivalent to that 


Industry Brings Jobs to Veterans in Hospitals 


EDGAR M. STOVER 
Lieutenant, U.S.N.R., THIRD Naval District 


F WE WERE to look inside the mind of a 
I veteran who lies in bed at a veterans’ 
hospital we would find such questions as 
these: How am I going to earn a living with 
only a left arm? With one leg missing? 
What kind of job can a blind man hope to 
hold? 

The veteran is aware that he will probably 
be awarded a pension by the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, but that thought does not re- 
lieve his feeling of uselessness and hope- 
lessness. 

In order to help the veteran over this period 
of depression the veterans’ hospitals maintain 
occupational therapy services which have the 
multiple aim of teaching the veteran some 
occupational skill which he can master de- 
spite his disability; helping to restore maimed 
organs; and sustaining his morale. But the 
veteran is inclined to look with contempt on 
basket-weaving, crocheting, and the like. 
He would prefer a he-man’s job. 

Sensing the hospitalized veteran's feelings, 
ARMA Corporation of Brooklyn has inaugu- 
rated a plan that gives more vocational real- 
ism to occupational therapy and also gives a 
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usually earned by a student in reaching the 
veteran's starting level. The amount of 
credit and the courses for which it is given 
would be determined by the Adjustment 
Center. The credit would be granted on 
condition that the veteran successfully com- 
plete one semester of regular college work at 
the level assigned. No tuition charge would 
be made for credit so granted. 

10. The Adjustment Center would be ex- 
pensive to operate because of the nature of 
the service. The large amount of counseling 
and the individualization of instruction 
both would act to raise costs. 


lift to the veteran’s morale when he most 
needs it. ARMA’s plan has been in effect for 
about six months and has produced results 
that surpass expectations. It is premised on 
the belief that a wounded veteran will re- 
cuperate faster if he works at an actual pro 
duction job. Since he cannot come to the 
factory to get his job, ARMA takes it to his 
bedside. 

For more than twenty-five years ARMA 
Corporation has been manufacturing techni- 
cal equipment for the Navy. With increased 
demands for its product, ARMA, like other 
war industries, was faced with the problem of 
securing additional personnel. The labor 
market failed to meet the demands. Where 





then could ARMA secure the additional help 
For years it has been the policy of the organi- 
zation to accept physically handicapped per- 
sons as workers. Careful analyses of the jobs 
available and the analyses of the handicapped 
individuals had led to successful placement 
and satisfactory production. 


Two naval hospitals, offering occupational) 


therapy, were nearby. Many employees with 
impairments similar to those being treated in| 
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are written by the physician. 
| records 


‘fate of recuperation. 


INDUSTRY BRINGS JOBS TO HOSPITALIZED VETERANS 


the hospitals had proved efficient and reliable 
workers. The management of ARMA rea- 
soned that some of the assembly jobs might 
be ‘farmed out’’ to these hospitals, convert- 
ing occupational therapy into productive re- 
covery. Naval authorities enthusiastically 


| approved the plan. 


As a preliminary step, officers in charge of 
the occupational therapy in the hospitals and 
members of the supervisory staff of the com- 
pany studied carefully the assembly jobs in 
the plant, and selected several jobs which 
they felt could be introduced as part of the 
regular therapeutic treatment. 

The medical department selected as ‘‘em- 
ployees’’ those who needed particular types 
of activity in order to compensate for injury, 
or those who needed retraining in entirely 
new occupations. The selectees fall into two 
categories: (a) those who are unable to leave 
their beds, and (b) those who can walk. 
Selection, therefore, is based on the needs of 
the individual. This is no mass project. 

Bed-ridden patients are trained and work 
on special tables fastened across their beds. 
Ambulatory patients work in special shops 
installed in each hospital. A remarkable de- 
velopment of the sheltered workshop! 

ARMA provides the instructor-supervisor— 
asuccessful worker, with teaching experience, 
who is temperamentally suited to the deli- 
cate relations he must maintain—sympathetic 
but not soft; patient but not smug; possessed 
of human understanding and also a sense of 
humor. This instructor was oriented to the 
medical requirements of each trainee by the 
medical staffs of the hospitals. The hospi- 
tals, as subcontractors, are in complete 
charge of the work program. 

By means of visits to the main plant, the 
physicians and occupational therapists them- 
selves learned the operations necessary to per- 
form each task. Thus the veteran has three 
specialists concentrating on his occupational 
adjustment—the instructor-supervisor, the 
medical specialist, and the occupational 
therapist. The instruction or outline job 
sheets based on the individual prescription 
Careful 
are maintained of the worker- 
patient's progress—his production and his 
These records have 
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formed the basis for modification of the pro- 
gram as it has evolved. 

Currently most of the jobs being performed 
in the hospitals are assembly jobs. In addi- 
tion to their production value, they are cura- 
tive in type, involving manipulation of im- 
paired muscles, retraining from right-handed- 
ness to left-handedness, and various types of 
motions requiring use of fingers, hands, arms, 
and legs. They range from simple manipula- 
tion to widely coordinated movements. One 
of the most desired jobs is that of assembling 
rheostats. Another is the assembly of con- 
tact blocks requiring dexterity in picking up 
small bolts, washers, and nuts, and inserting 
them in holes and tightening them. 

After acquiring proficiency in the initial, 
simple jobs, the worker-patient advances to 
more intricate jobs which demand more tech- 
nical skills and promote restoration of in- 
jured members. For example, one of the first 
jobs is described as follows: ‘‘Assembler . . . 
performs short cycle assembly work on sub- 
assemblies having a few parts. Work is 
highly repetitive, requiring only minimum 
skills, and broad tolerances are allowed." 
Another: . . . “‘Most operations are per- 
formed with the hands alone, or else by using 
only the most common hand tools for pur- 
poses of screwing, hand riveting, water test- 
ing, and the like. Works on contact assem- 
blies such as brush riggings, trolley assem- 
blies, and the like. Works under constant 
supervision and is instructed in all phases of 
the work.” 

The patient-worker, having filled a 
battle station on active duty, realizes the 
importance of accurate mechanism aboard 
fighting ships and thus takes a warmer 
interest in the work. The wages, paid at 
rates prevailing in the home plant for similar 
jobs, offer additional incentive. Authoriza- 
tion for payment of wages was secured from 
the Navy Department. 

Work is conducted on a businesslike basis. 
Men sign time sheets in order to qualify for 
pay. ‘‘Gold-bricking (Navy for shirking 
on the job) is tabu. In the workshops every 
precaution is taken to reproduce the actual 
work-situation. Supervision in the shop 
rests with the occupational therapist and the 
instructor. Men are allowed to work for 
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short periods at first, never to the point of 
fatigue. 

This ARMA—Navy plan for rehabilitation 
can be instituted as soon as the patient is 
ready for occupational therapy. It gives a 
pattern whereby industry can train injured 
veterans for peacetime occupations without 
delay. Furthermore, the program is a morale 
booster because the patient-worker considers 
himself a producer of war equipment—he is 
still in the fight. The remuneration, too, 
serves its purpose. Maimed men worry about 
their ability to support families in the post- 
war world. This program assures them that 
there are jobs which they can do and jobs for 
for which they will be well paid. Further- 
more, they have experienced vocational edu- 
cation—something new to many of them. 
Later they may seek further training of their 
own volition as a means of advancing them- 
selves still further as workers. 

Already some of the ‘‘graduates’’ have re- 
turned to active duty in the Navy, armed with 
additional skill. Others on the road to re- 
covery know that ARMA stands ready to 
offer them full-time employment after they 
are discharged from the hospital and from the 
service. 

While the present program does not incor- 
porate a wide variety of jobs, it does offer 
some possibilities for try-out training, mostly 
with respect to use of hands, arms, and legs. 
The blind, too, have proved successful as- 
semblers. Facilities are rather limited; 
numbers desiring training and opportunity 
are great. Hence it is necessary to select those 
patients whose needs are best met by the jobs 
available. Expansion is sure to come, not 
only with respect to the program inaugurated 
by ARMA but also in other plants which 
recognize in the program an opportunity to 
train workers for specific jobs in their own 
plants. The program, therefore, is one that 
meets current as well as future needs. It is 
not an inventory of jobs which will be avail- 
able; it is a concrete program of factory pro- 
duction carried on in hospitals. It does not 
wait until the man is cured, but takes him 
where he is and assists him in achieving skills 
which he can offer employers when he is re- 
leased. 

For more than a quarter of a century ARMA 
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has made Navy ordnance. It is a particularly 
happy arrangement that now gives Navy 
boys injured in the line of duty a new job and 
a new hope. 


Tue Pzor1a PLAN 


This brief résumé of the program sponsored 
by one organization is unique in that itis cura- 
tive and developmental and concurrent with 
recovery and treatment. But it is not the only 
program fostered by industries interested in 
rehabilitation. Most of the latter, however, 
point to the future when the boys retum 
home. For example, Peoria, Illinois, num- 
bers approximately fifty groups in ‘‘The 
Peoria Plan.’’ Originated by the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company which began inventorying 
the jobs to which its own handicapped service 
men might return, the plan so appealed to 
other industrial, civic, educational, and 
philanthropic organizations that they banded 
together in a community enterprise, prepar- 
ing for the day when Peoria veterans would 
want jobs. The program as outlined in- 
cludes vocational guidance, vocational train- 
ing, and placement activities. Industries in 
Peoria are being analyzed for jobs which the 
handicapped can do. With this backlog of 
information, it will be a relatively simple 
matter to counsel with the handicapped as 
they return, evolve a sound program for them 
as they return to productive participation in 
community life. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the program as outlined is the plan 
for ‘‘follow-up"’ or adjustment of workers on 
the job. 
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An Index of Employability 


MARY Z. CASETY 


Ws ARE a person's chances of getting 
a.job after the war? If unemploy- 


ment is again prevalent, what types of in- 
dividuals will win in the competition for 
jobs? 

What criteria may be used to determine the 
employability of veterans? 

These important questions—important to 
the community as well as to the individual— 
are no longer unanswerable, as is shown by 
an investigation made a year and a half 
ago. 

The study, made by Bernard S. Newer, 
as one of the requirements for the master’s 
degree in political science at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, was the outgrowth of his conviction 
that just as persons differ in intelligence and 
personality, so do they differ in their em- 
ployment chances. 

“‘After many years of considering ‘intelli- 
gence’ as an unanalyzable quality, it was 
defined in terms of measurable components,”’ 
Mr. Newer states in his preface. ‘‘Individ- 
uals were no longer ‘intelligent’ or ‘unin- 
telligent,’ but degrees of intelligence were 
recognized. . . . Our thesis is that ‘em- 
ployment chances’ also may be considered in 
terms of measurable components rather than 
the usual categories, ‘employable’ and ‘un- 
employable.’ We believe we have justified 
our conviction in this study.” 

Several months were spent in determining 
what characteristics might provide measure- 
ment for employment expectancy. The list 
of component characteristics, in turn, had to 
be analyzed into more basic items for meas- 
urement, and a method devised by which 
these characteristics and their component 
elements could be made to furnish values 
for the purpose of rating applicants for jobs. 

Various methods were discarded until an 
1l-point scale was worked out, scored by 
more than 100 employers’ representatives and 
by Employment Service personnel. 

Questionnaires were sent to 200 employ- 
ers, asking what characteristics they con- 
sidered important when hiring new employ- 


ees. Only firms employing more than 100 
persons were questioned; 104 complied by 
sending information. Personnel directors or 
persons doing the hiring for these firms were 
also interviewed to determine what factors 
were important in hiring. 

These opinions were augmented by inter- 
views with 18 interviewers of the U. S. 
Employment Service. These interviewers, 
some holding doctor's and others master's 
degrees in personnel work, and all of them 
specialized in their field, provided a cross- 
section of expert opinion as to the bearing of 
age, experience, unemployment record, de- 
pendents, nationality, race, religion, citizen- 
ship, physical defects, education, and earn- 
ings upon the employability of individuals. 

Home conditions and personality were 
added to the list because recent studies made 
at Western Electric Company' pointed up the 
importance of these two characteristics. 
Other employers seconded the inclusion of 
these items as employability factors. 

Then followed tabulation and checking, 
computation of means for every item of each 
characteristic, calculation of standard devia- 
tions from the mean, measurement of vari- 
ability, development of a satisfactory scale, 
computation of algebraic formulae, chart- 
ing ‘‘raw scores,"’ averages, and other com- 
plex factors. 

These data formed the basis of a scale on 
which individuals were rated. (Naturally 
it Was necessary to test various methods of 
rating in order to learn which items held the 
best predictive value.) It was this rating 
which was applied to applicants for aid at 
the Onondaga, N. Y., County Department of 
Public Welfare, through the approved 
“‘sampling’’ method—and the first proof of 
the practicability of the ratings was ob- 
tained. This first test was made through the 


1**Management and the Worker,’’ an account of a 
research program conducted by the Western Electric 
Company at Hawthorne Works, Chicago, Ill., by F. J. 
Roethlisberger, William J. Dickson, and Harold A. 
Wright. Seovesd University Press, 1942. 
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INDEX OF EMPLOYABILITY 


cooperation of the Department to ascertain 
whether the scoring method had predictive 
value. 

In this first sampling, a check-back was 
made to the January, 1939, relief rolls, when 
the case load of the welfare department was 
7,500 and represented 10,000 individuals; 
and 206 individuals (2 per cent sampling) 
were tested by Mr. Newer and one assistant. 
This testing took place in the spring of 1942, 
but scoring was done on the January, 1939, 
basis. Factors obtained as a result of the 
application of the scale were correlated to 
the number of months of employment se- 
cured over a 40-month period (through 
April, 1942), and a relationship was estab- 
lished between high scores on the scale and 
number of months of employment. 

As far back as April, 1942, the raters knew 
that they had found an accurate method to 
measure employment expectancy. 

“Give us the data on any group of people 
and we can tell you the approximate rank 
order in which they will get hired. Of 
course, more will be hired in good times and 
fewer in bad times, but the relative order of 
hiring will be fairly consistent,’’ insists 
Robert F. Steadman, professor of political 
science in the School of Citizenship and Pub- 
lic Affairs of Syracuse University, where the 
study was made. 

““We know that after the war we can dis- 
tinguish who will get the jobs,"’ he added, 
expressing his entire confidence in the valid- 
ity of his method of employability rating in 
any community or any situation comparable 
to the immediate post-depression years from 
January, 1939, to April, 1942—the period 
during which the tests were made. This 
ranged from the time when it was hard to 
get the jobs, through the time when jobs 
were easy to get; from the time when workers 
were plentiful, to the time when they were 
scarce. 

So convinced was the Commissioner of 
Public Welfare in Onondaga County, Leon 
H. Abbott, in whose office much of the 
preliminary questioning and rating was 
conducted, of the workability of the employ- 
ment expectancy scale, that 5,000 forms were 
printed for use in the office. It was at this 
point that the charge of ‘‘discrimination"’ 
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because of the inclusion of race and religion 
in the scale, was raised. Accordingly the 
scale was tested without these controversial 
factors and was found to work almost as 
well. The original scale does include them, 
however, and they are considered essential 
in any community in which race and religion 
seriously affect employability. 


Proor or VALIDITY 


The close agreement among employers and 
USES interviewers on each point of the scale, 
as evidenced in the graphs (Figs. 2, 3, and 4), 
shows that the information obtained was 
reliable. The validity of the scores is indi- 
cated by the Pearson r of 0.72 + 0.02, repre- 
senting the correlation between scores of the 
206 workers first rated and the number of 
months they were employed. 

Further proof of the validity of the scale 
was furnished by a study of the scale in ac- 
tion (Fig. 1), showing that the rank in which 
persons were hired ranged from excellent 
downward. The January, 1943, study was 
made by 80 case workers employed by the 
Onondaga County Department of Welfare, 
when the case load was 1,200 (about 2,400 
individuals) and the sampling represented 
741 individuals (31 per cent sampling). 
The February, 1944, study represents 163 
individuals (9 per cent sampling) of the 
case load of 935, or about 1,800 individuals. 

These subsequent studies showed that all 
persons have some degree of employability, 
disproving the fact that, theoretically speak- 
ing, there are unemployables. Those least 
employable were hired last—all those rated 
““excellent’’ were employed in February, 
1944; although in January, 1943, one-half 
of one per cent of those rated “‘excellent”’ 
were unemployed, and in January, 1939, 
10 per cent rated ‘‘excellent’’ were unem- 
ployed. 

The author's interpretation rates those 
with a score of 85 or above as having ex- 
cellent chances of employment while those 
within the brackets of each 10-point drop 
are rated, respectively, as good, fair, below 
average, and poor. Those with ratings be- 
low 45 are considered to have very poor 
chances. 

According to those who developed the 
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scale, it should be of value to a welfare de- 
partment not only planning but also in the 
evaluation of the individual client. For the 
case worker there is a definite challenge in 
the client with a high employability score 
who does not quickly find employment. 
Even in times of little employment, the 
individual with a score over 85 should not 
remain out of employment very long. As 
employment opportunities increase, the top 
scores of welfare clients should decrease. 
In time of high employment any client with 
a ‘‘fair’’ or above average chance of employ- 
ment remaining on relief rolls should serve 
as a danger signal to a case worker. 

Mr. Newer also recommends that greater 
care should be exercised in any future WPA 
certification. 

“It is our feeling that persons with ex- 
tremely high scores should never be certi- 
fied, because the wisdom of encouraging 
this group to accept any form of relief is 
questionable,’ he states. “Again, it is 
poor case work practice to compel a highly 
unemployable individual to compete in the 
private employment market on an unequal 
basis. It would probably be a better course 
to dip lower in the scores for WPA certifi- 
cation. This would not necessarily cause 
lessening in the quality of WPA labor because 
it must be remembered that the ‘employ- 
ment expectancy scale’ is not based exclu- 
sively on merit. There is no certainty that 
an individual with a low score will make a 
poor employee, nor can anyone be sure 
that a high-scoring individual will make a 
good employee. The individual with a high 
score is merely one who is more likely to be 
hired by employers according to their own 
statements.”’ 


Use in PLaceEMENT AGENCY 


In an employment agency, it would be 
possible, by means of the employment ex- 
pectancy scale, to determine which appli- 
cants can easily be placed as jobs become avail- 
able. More effort will be needed in the 
placement of low-score individuals. If 
placed at all, they must be sent out repeat- 
edly for interviews. 

A survey of labor resources of a com- 
munity could probably be made from a com- 
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bination of the scores of the Welfare De- 
partment plus the scores of applicants at the 
USES, the author opines, explaining, ‘“This, 
of course, would have to be interpreted as 
labor resources in terms of what employers 
want. The actual potential labor force might 
be considerably larger than such a survey 
would indicate. However, from the stand- 
point of the employer interested in know- 
ing what the community can offer him in 
terms of what he considers acceptable, it 
would be extremely useful.”’ 

Used in relation to the times, the scale is 
workable under any economic conditions. 
With workers at a premium and jobs a-plenty, 
the quotients can be raised, for during such 
periods families become self-supporting, con- 
trary to all expectations, and people who in 
normal times or hard times might be rated as 
low in employability are no longer so rated. 
But when the post-war period comes or a re- 
turn to normalcy, the scale goes back to its 
original concepts of employability and em- 
ployment expectancy. 

It must be remembered that the over-all 
score determines employability expectancy, 
and that the scales are applicable only to a 
general employment basis in industry and 
commerce. They do not apply to executive 
posts or the professions where age and ex- 
perience are cumulative and where a high 
salary is an index of ability rather than a 
detriment to employability. 

The scales could be adapted to specific oc- 
cupations rather than on a general employ- 
ment basis, and would unquestionably be 





of great value in the vocational guidance of 
adults. But that is ‘‘for future study,’’ the 
author points out. He also suggests addi- 
tional investigation in the direction of mul- 
tiple factor analyses, in which the predictive | 
value of each item could be ascertained by | 
means of partial correlation. 


INFLUENCE oF Eacu Factor 


But in the general categories of manufac- | 
turing and business, the scales are valid. | 
The total score is made up of separate fac- | 
tors which cannot be judged alone, but must | 
be interpreted in relation to each other, and | 
in toto. But here are the score interpreta- | 
tions for individual factors: | 
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INDEX OF EMPLOYABILITY 


Age: (See Figure 2) The employment 
prospects are highest for those between 20 
and 30 years of age; lowest for those 70 and 
over. From 18 to 20 years, the score is 
moderately high, and increases rapidly to 
the peak of 25- to 30-year-olds. It remains 
moderately high for the next two age groups, 
31 to 35 and 36 to 40 years. Then it begins 
to decrease—being rather low after the 55- 
year-old mark is reached. 

Experience: (Figure 3) It is hardest for 
the ‘no experience’’ group to get a job; eas- 
iest for the 2- to 10-year experience group 
to find work. The rise from ‘‘no experience”’ 
to ‘‘two years of experience’’ is sharp and 
rapid—with a little experience, the problem 
of getting a job becomes relatively easier. 

Unemployment: A person out of work one 
to three months has the highest chances of 
being re-employed. The longer he is out of 
work, the lower his chances. After he has 
been trying unsuccessfully a year or more to 
get a job, his job chances are relatively slim. 
At the end of seven years his chances practi- 
cally vanish. 


cL XPECTANCY 


~ 


Averace EMPLOYMENT 
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Nationality: WNative-born Americans are 
at the top and are not included in the scale, 
but for foreign-born groups, the highest 
rating goes to the Canadian and British, with 
Scandinavian next, then Polish, French, and 
German. The scores go down—although 
they are still fair for the Italian, Greek, Rus- 
sian, Spanish, and Mexican groups, and are 
near bottom for peoples of Oriental extrac- 
tion. 

Dependency: The married person with de- 
pendents has the highest chance for job 
getting (but nothing is said in the study 
about the necessity for getting a job as being 
an accelerating factor). Next best chance 
is for the single person with dependents, 
then the single person without dependents, 
and finally the married person whose spouse 
is working. There is not much varia- 
tion. 

Race: Top chances go to the white race, 
only a third as good for Indian, even worse 
for the Negro, and about a tenth as good for 
“yellow,"’ as far as this single factor is in- 
volved. 


-a-n U.S.E.S. 
—-—-— BUSINESS 
—— MANUFACTURERS 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE — 
3 GROUPS 


Figure 2. Acg 
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Figure 3. ExprRiENce 


Religion: Protestants have the highest 
employment expectancy, with only a frac- 
tional difference between Protestants and 
Catholics, then Jewish, and atheist—but all 
differences are so slight that religion plays 
little part. 

Citizenship: There is a rapid and con- 
sistent drop from “‘American Born’’ (9.4) 
through ‘‘Naturalized’’ (8.0) and ‘First 
Papers’’ (5.4), to “‘Alien’’ with the low 
employment expectancy of 2.1. 

Physical Defects: Persons with physical 
defects have understandably low scores. 
Least handicapped is the person with weight 
abnormality—the excessively fat man’s score 
is about half as good as that of a perfectly 
normal person. It is about 40 per cent as 
good for those having vision defects; less 
for speech defects and asthma, still less for 
arrested tuberculosis and hearing defects, 
and lowest for syphilis, which is practically 
nil when known. 

Education: This factor is complex and is 
not probably applicable to executive or pro- 


fessional fields in which higher education 
increases job expectancy. But for business 
and factory work, a person with technical 
training or business school training has the 
best chances. For these two fields, the 
college graduate is next; then the high school 
graduate; persons with advanced college 
degrees, and those who have partially com- 
pleted college—all ratings being fairly high 
and close together. But there is a decided 
drop from this level, to the “‘high school in- 
complete’ group, and another drop to the 
level of the grammar school graduate. The 
job chances are poorest for the group which 
has not completed grammar school. 

Wages: (Figure 4) Workers paid $26 to 
$30 a week will probably get another job in 
industry or commerce much more quickly 
than those who receive more or less. Those 
earning more than $70 a week have almost 
as poor a chance for re-employment as those 
in the $5-to-$9-a-week bracket. For while 
the one may designate inexperience or in- 
ability, the other end of the wage scale may 
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Figure 4. Waces 


indicate highly trained skills in which there 
ate few openings or job opportunities. 

Prison Record: Any kind of prison record 
cuts the score on this item to less than 
half—and that is for a simple misdemeanor. 
This drops to one-fifth for a felony charge, 
and one-twentieth for federal offenders. 

Termination of Work: A worker “‘laid off” 
from his last private employment has a 
better chance of getting employment than if 
he quits work or is fired. The figures are 9.5, 
6.2, and 3.1, respectively. 

Sex: Sex does not play much of a part as a 
job-getting factor. Men have better chance 
than women, but both scores are relatively 


_ high and fairly close, differing less than two 
; points on the scale. 


Personality: Preference goes to “‘alert,”’ 
which is at the top of the list and has the 
best job-getting qualities. At the bottom 
of the scale, is ‘‘cannot speak English."’ 
Other high ratings go to those who “‘express 
themselves well,’’ ‘follow directions,”’ “‘are 
pleasant’’ and ‘‘have neat, clean clothes.”’ 


_ Unfavorable qualities meriting low scores 


include ‘‘grouchy,”’ “‘have dirty clothes,”’ 
““do not carry out directions’’ and “‘are slug- 
gish."" In fact, for the sluggards, the 
chances are very slim in job getting. 

Home Conditions: If a worker ‘has a good 
reputation”’ he is at the top in employability 
as far as this factor is concerned. Living ina 
neat, clean home and having good credit also 
rates tops. Lowest chances go to “‘is reputed 
to drink considerably’ and employability 
chances are not good for the person who 
“lives in a dirty home’’ and ‘‘has many 
debts." If he is disliked by his neighbors, 
his chances are cut to a little more than a 
third. 

In this scale no single item has undue 
weight for the final score is based on all fac- 
tors. However, the factors included were 
judged essential by employers in the original 
tests, and proved themselves essential in 
subsequent ones. That they have survived 
a county-wide test for more than a year is an 
indication of their worth. 

By using this scale the reader can predict 
fairly accurately his own employability. 











Note on “Classification of Items in Interest 
Inventories” 


G. FREDERIC KUDER 


Chief, Civilian Personnel Studies Section, Morale Services Division, War Department 


T Is WELL recognized that authors and 
publishers of tests are under obligation to 
give accurate and pertinent information con- 
cerning their tests. Dr. Brewer's article in 
Occupations! concerning interest inventories 
leads me to wonder if there is not also an ob- 
ligation on the part of critics of tests to 
present an accurate picture of the facts with 
which they are dealing. It hardly needs to 
be pointed out that a few misstatements care- 
lessly spoken by a man who is prominent 
in his field can demolish, to all intents and 
purposes, the results of years of careful and 
sound investigation. 

Professor Brewer's article is, quite natu- 
rally, a combination of a presentation of the 
facts as he sees them and his statement of his 
opinion based on his understanding of the 
facts. His errors with respect to facts, as- 
sumptions, and implications are so mislead- 
ing that I hope it will not be taken amiss if I 
attempt to point them out. 


Errors with Respect To Facts 


To my surprise I learn from Brewer's article 
that if I filled out the Preference Record and 
inspected the scoring stencil I should dis- 
cover: 


“If I should dislike to compose a sym- 
phony, this indicates a preference for social 
service; disliking to write a best seller 
indicates interest in scientific, musical, 
and social pursuits; .. And why,” 
continues Brewer, ‘‘If I should prefer to 
raise chickens, does this item mean just 
nothing at all?” 


As far as I am aware there is nothing in- 
herent in the activity, “compose a sym- 
phony,”’ which would justify interpreting a 


1 John M. Brewer, ‘Classification of Items in Interest 
Inventories,"" Occupations, XXI (February, 1943), pp. 
448-451. 
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dislike for it as meaning a preference for social 
service. It would be very strange indeed if} 
such a relationship were found to exist.| 
There is no way of checking on this point} 
from Preference Record data, since responses to 

this activity alone are not obtained. 

Brewer apparently considers each activity 
as being an item in itself and unrelated to the 
other activities in the same question. The| 
directions to the Preference Record tell another | 
story. As a matter of fact, each activity is) 
grouped with two others and the response 
to the activity is made in relation to the 
two other activities listed in the same group. 

As far as ‘‘compose a symphony”’ is con- 
cerned, the subject can indicate (1) if he pre- 
fers this activity to ‘‘discover a cure for 
cancer’ and ‘‘write a best seller,’’ (2) if he 
prefers it to one but not the other of these 
activities or (3) if he prefers it to neither. | 
A preference for discovering a cure for — given t 
to composing a symphony has been found to) ° 7) ;, 
be positively correlated with the Social 
Service Scale, and inclusion of that choice in| 
the scale is therefore justified. It is, there- 
fore, correct to say, “If I should prefer dis- 
covering a cure for cancer to composing 4 
symphony, the choice is one small bit of evi- 
dence pointing to a preference for service] 
activities."" This is far different from say-| 
ing, “If I should dislike to compose a 7 
phony, this indicates a preference for social 
service." 

It may be noted that a preference for dis!) pone. 
covering a cure for cancer as compared with! ,, . ayi 
writing a best seller has also been found to be) multipl 
correlated with the Social Service Scale, and in: one 
has, therefore, been included in that scale.’ respons 
This correlation is not accidental! The] 
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? Ie will not be surprising to the reader that the prefer: | 
ence for ‘‘discover a cure for cancer’’ to each of the other 
activities in the item is also correlated with the Scientific 
Scale and is therefore scored for that scale, too. 








present form of the Preference Record has been 
| built on the basis of the analysis of a large 
number of items in a series of experimental 
' forms. 

Inspection of the scoring method for the 
item under discussion will reveal that it has 
| been devised to contribute to scores on the 
| Social Service Scale according to the fol- 
lowing schedule:* 


ery A score of 2 is obtained if ‘‘discover a cure 
eed if |  S 

sale for cancer’ is preferred to both of the 

other activities, 
point? 4 score of 1 is obtained if “discover a cure 
BES C0 for cancer’’ is preferred to one but not 
both of the other activities, 
tivity' ascore of 0 is obtained if ‘discover a cure 
o the for cancer’’ is preferred to neither of the 
The | other two activities. 
other | 


~~. | These results are entirely reasonable as 
TY 18) well as consistent with the item analysis of 
Ons | the form. A study of the 69 items scored 
» the} for the Social Service Scale will reveal that 
‘OUP: | one of the three activities in each item may 
Con"! be characterized as a “‘service’’ activity, 
fe"! and that the other 138 activities cover a wide 
i, range. The scoring systems for the items 
‘ bs in the various scales follow the same pattern 
as described above, and the same general prin- 
ther. ciple holds with respect to the other examples 
aan given by Brewer, except for the last one. 
d he This last point in the quoted statement 
ocialy is to the effect that a preference for raising 
€ I chickens means ‘‘just nothing at all."’ As 
ere} a matter of fact, it means a good deal 
dis-! in its context. This activity is, of course, 
‘8 *) grouped with two other activities in the item. 
¢vi'! It happens that a preference for raising chick- 
Vict | ens is a “‘wrong”’ response with respect to the 
SaY"| scales for which the entire item is scored. 
Yl! Preferences for the other activities in this 
cial! item therefore receive credit on these scales 
and a preference for raising chickens receives 
none. Brewer's approach here is equivalent 
to saying that the wrong alternatives to a 
multiple choice item contribute nothing to 
the test because the positions of the wrong 
responses do not appear on the scoring stencil. 
+A somewhat unusual scoring method has been used 
in order to make a self-scorable form possible. A de- 
tailed statement of the scoring technique used to produce 
the results described will be sent to anyone interested, 


by the publishers, Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 
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Errors with Respect To AssuMPTIONS 


Brewer criticizes at some length the classifi- 
cations of certain occupations in the Prefer- 
ence Record manual. It is pointed out below 
that Brewer's criticisms rest on false premises. 
Once these premises are disposed of, the 
differences reduce to matters of opinion which 
can be settled only by the collection of data 
from the occupations in question. 

It is possible that the three judges* who 
classified the occupations into the various 
lists given in the Preference Record manual made 
some mistakes. I suggested this possibility 
in a letter sent to Dr. Brewer some months 
before the publication of his article. Al- 
though a good deal of evidence has been 
collected, the manual explicitly points out 
the tentative nature of the classifications of 
occupations for which experimental data 
have not yet been collected. These classifi- 
cations are, however, being checked method- 
ically as data from various occupations are 
collected. 

The principal premise on which Brewer's 
discussion rests is that the intercorrelations 
cited for the Vocational Interest Blank scores 
are essentially the true correlations among 
interests in occupations. Strong himself has 
pointed out that the inter-correlations among 
his scales depend in large measure upon the 
nature of the base group used in the develop- 
ment of the scales. When he used a base 
group representative of the general popula- 
tion, Strong discovered that there were many 
more positive inter-correlations among his 
scales than when he used a base group com- 
posed of men in occupations in the upper 
socio-economic level. 

Strong finally decided to use the latter 
group as a base in order to achieve greater 
differentiation among the occupations dealt 
with. It does not follow that the correla- 
tions among the scales developed are the true 
correlations among the interests for the 
occupations represented. Strong would be 
the last to make such aclaim! He has pointed 
out, for example, one extreme case in which 
correlations between the scales for lawyers 
and accountants varied from —0.48 to +0.61 


‘The writer was one of the judges and takes full re- 
sponsibility for the final classifications made. 
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according to the nature of the base group 
used in the development of the scales. The 
correlations quoted by Brewer should there- 
fore not be used as criteria. 

In view of this situation it may be super- 
fluous to discuss the other erroneous assump- 
tion made by Brewer in his comments on 
what he considers to be discrepancies be- 
tween the two blanks, but the error should 
at least be mentioned for the record. This 
assumption is that a negative correlation or 
even a zero correlation between two voca- 
tional interest scales is prima facie evidence 
that both cannot be positively related to a 
third measure of interest. According to this 
reasoning, accountant and physicist, for ex- 
ample, should not both be listed under the 
computational heading, because the correla- 
tion between the scores for these two oc- 
cupations on the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank is —0.33. The Preference Record listing 
implies, of course, that the Computational 
Scale is positively correlated with interest 
in both occupations. Even if we could be 
sure that —0.33 represents the relationship 
between the true interests of accountants and 
physicists, which we cannot, there would be 
nothing impossible about this situation. 
In fact, relationships of this sort are to be 
expected in comparing two different groups 
of measures if each group of measures covers 
several factors. Take the fairly extreme 
case of two variables which have a negative 
correlation of —0.75; it is possible for both 
of them to be positively correlated with a 
third variable to the extent of +0.35. Two 
tests which are uncorrelated can each have 
correlations as large as +0.70 with a third 
test. 

The assumptions mentioned are not stated 
explicitly by Brewer, but his comments are 
pointless without them. 


Errors oF IMPLICATION 


There are two or three implications in 
Brewer's article which appear to me to give a 
false picture but which are difficult to tie 
down because the statements concerned are 
open to more than one interpretation. What- 
ever meaning Brewer may have meant to 
convey, I discover that a number of people 
have received the impression from his article 


OCCUPATIONS 


that the grouping of items into scales was 
haphazard and made from whole cloth by the 
author, and that a statistical basis for the 
test is conspicuous by its absence. 

A reading of the two manuals for Forms 
A and B will quickly dispel such an impres- 
sion. The rationale behind the develop 
ment of the scales was concerned, for pur- 
poses of efficient measurement, with the 
construction of relatively independent scales. 
It is my conviction that we must follow this 
principle of developing and using tests which 
overlap very little if we are ever to achieve 
a “‘master’’ battery of tests which can be 
used efficiently for predicting probable suc- 
cess in a wide range of occupations. 

As to the statistical foundation of the test, 
it is apparent that a vast amount of statistical 
analysis was necessary in building the scales 
in accordance with the rationale mentioned. 
The development of the two forms published 
was based on statistical analyses, including 
item analyses, of seven experimental forms 
which were successively administered and 
revised over a period of seven years. Anal- 
ysis of the last experimental form alone 
involved obtaining 4,860 measures of rela- 
tionship between items and scores. Results 
obtained from various occupational groups 
have also been obtained and reported in the 
manuals, and additional data are being col- 
lected systematically. 


Matrers or Opinion 


Brewer's other points are chiefly matters 
on which differences of opinion can easily 
exist. However, these points should be 
recognized as opinions. There is another 
side to the story, and in fairness, it should be 
stated. 

No one isa more ardent advocate of the 
need of exploratory experiences in selecting a 
vocation than I. But the limitless possibili- 
ties for exploration need to be reduced to a 
scope which is comprehensible and appro- 
priate to the individual. It is reasonable to 
believe that this reduction of the vast occupa- 
tional field to a promising and manageable 
area can be aided by getting a systematic 
record of a person's preferences in situations 


involving activities about which he already 


knows something. 
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KUDER PREFERENCE RECORD NORMS 


If such a record is to be comprehensive, it 
cannot be entirely confined to activities in 
which all students have engaged, but it can 
at least be concerned with activities about 
which they have had the opportunity to 
learn. Brewer's contention that a person 
must actually engage in an occupation or 
activity in order to get an inkling of whether 
he would like it is, to my mind, too extreme 
a position, nor can I subscribe to the implica- 
tions involved. His position leads to the 
conclusion, for one thing, that courses in 
occupational information are useless from 
the standpoint of helping a person choose the 
kind of work he would like. 

The question raised by Brewer as to the 
relative importance of tasks and aims in the 
selection of vocations can be argued indefi- 
nitely, simply because the available evi- 
dence is not conclusive. The fact that ac- 
countants who have filled out the Preference 
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Record obtained high scores on the Computa- 
tional Scale, and that salesmen obtained high 
scores on the Persuasive Scale would seem 
to refute Brewer's contention that tasks are 
of no significance. I cannot subscribe with- 
out qualification to Brewer's generalization 
that “‘people base their preferences on the 
aims and results of their work rather than 
on their methods and tools.” Should we 
suppose that in choosing his occupation a 
forester did not consider the kind of outdoor 
existence he would lead, or that a diplomat 
did not consider the travel, social life, and 
matching of wits involved in the profes- 
sion? I think not. My personal view is 
that both tasks and aims are important 
determiners in the selection of an occupation 
and in the satisfaction derived from it, and 
that the relative importance placed upon 
them by different people varies greatly. 


Kuder Preference Record Norms 


Based on Measurements Made on 


High School Seniors 


CORA MINER BARRY 


HE PUBLISHED profiles accompanying the 
Kuder Preference Record are based on 
measurements made on college students. 
Inasmuch as many investigators would like 
to use the inventory on high school students, 
the writer presents scores (on a percentile 
scale) made of 1,500 seniors drawn from 50 
high schools. These students were almost 
equally distributed among the three tradi- 
tional curricula—college preparatory, com- 
mercial, and general. 
It will be seen that these scores do not 
differ widely from those indicated by the 


original profile. A further feature of the 
accompanying data, however, is that scores 
are computed separately for boys and girls 
(though the number of boys is relatively 
small). Since one point of raw score affects 
the interpretation in some vocational areas, 
it would seem desirable that separate norms 
for the sexes be established. Other values 
may accrue when the percentile scales for high 
school seniors are used in conjunction with 
the norms for college freshmen as presented 
in the Preliminary Profile of the Kuder 
Preference Record. 
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The Ohio State Psychological Examination 


An Instrument for Predicting Success in College 


WILEY S. GARRETT 
Dean of Boys, Warren G. Harding Senior H. S., Warren, Ohio 


7. Onto Strate Psychological Examina- 
tion has been given to all seniors at the 
Warren G. Harding Senior High School for 
the past five years. Prior to that time only 
those seniors took the test who thought 
that they were going to college and wanted 
the test results entered on their transcripts. 
In our high school the use of the Ohio State 
Test as an instrument of guidance is growing. 
The following are some of the uses made of 
the test scores: 


1. The scores are entered on the per- 
manent record cards in the office and are 
available to all teachers and administrators 
for recommendations to colleges or employ- 
ers. 
2. Alphabetized lists are made for 
teachers to use in classroom advisement. 
If a student is not working in class the 
scores often help answer the question 
whether it is because of lack of ability or 
general ‘‘cussedness.”’ 

3. Vocational guidance. The scores 
are given to the Ohio State Employment 
Office with a work history, hobbies, school 
activities. Experience has shown that for 
jobs demanding a high — of intel- 
ligence these scores are reliable guides, 
although the student’s grades may not be 
in accord. The scores are given di- 
rectly to employers. For example, The 
Warren City Hospital requires a score on 
this test equal to the 40th college per- 
centile. They usually reject girls who do 
not make this critical score. 

4. The Scholarship Committee uses 
the scores as an aid in selecting students 
for college scholarships. This committee 
is asked to recommend students to such 
organizations as the Warren Pan-Hellenic 
Association and the American Association 
of University Women, both of which give 
scholarships to worthy students. 

5. The scores are used in advising about 
plans for going to college. 


The major use of the Ohio State Scores 
concerns point five, in planning for college in 
senior home rooms. Each semester the 
seniors are urged to study college require- 
ments and to write to the colleges which 
interest them. Nurses’ Clubs, Lawyers’ 
Clubs, etc., are organized for students inter- 
ested in specific vocations. Each senior 
homeroom teacher gets an alphabetized list 
of the scores and a scatter-diagram, such as 
shown in Taste! (1). This scatter-diagram 
shows the relationship for the 122 students 
forming the present 12-A Class between high 
school grades (achievement) and Ohio State 
Test Scores (ability). The scatter-diagram 
makes the degree of relationship between 
ability and achievement stand out more 
clearly than the usual statement showing 
standing above or below the average. The 
homeroom teacher can see at a glance the 
under-achievers of the class, the over- 
achievers, and the students who are working 
near their capacity. The heavy lines run- 
ning from left to right horizontally across the 
diagram are drawn through the class inter- 
val containing the average score for the Ohio 
State Test. The heavy lines running from 
top to bottom vertically are drawn through 
the class interval containing the average of 
all high school grades. These four lines 
divide the square into four quadrants. The 
twelve students in the upper left-hand seg- 
ment are under-achievers. The six students 
in the lower right-hand segment are over- 
achievers. The upper right- and lower left- 
hand segments contain the students working 
near their capacity. The average achieve- 
ment and average ability within each class 
interval have been calculated and entered 
from left to right at the bottom edge of the 
chart, and from top to bottom at the right- 
hand edge of the chart. An inspection of 
these averages shows a general tendency for 
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Scorzs on Onto Sratsp Psycmorocicar Examination, Form 21 anp Att Hics Scnoot Grapzs ror 12A Srupents 
Novemaer, 1943 
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X = Average for All High School Subjects Taken in 9th, 10th, Average 
llth, and 12th Grades Achievemen 
Y = Ohio State Test Centile Ranks Within Ead 
Class Interv 
Mid-points 1.25 | 1.75 | 2.25 | 2.75 | 3.25 | 3.75 | 4.25 | 4.75 | 5.25 | 5.75 | Freq. of Ability 
94.5 / / | Il 6 5.16 
84.5 (Underachievers) / Ti / Wil I / ll 4.52 
74.5 / / Ml Ml Wi | il 16 3.84 
64.5 Il Ti ! | 6 3.66 
54.5 TT Il Il / Il 16 3.56 
44.5 I Il wi) W / 12 3.16 
34.5 / Ml Wy Wy ! 16 2.96 
24.5 Il Il Mil / ! 10 3.10 
14.5 / | mi} Wy ! (Overachievers) 16 2.59 
4.5 Il Il wy ui 13 2.67 
Freq. 1 4 15 29 26 16 12 10 5 4 122 
Average Ability 
Within Each Class 
Interval of A- 
chievement 14.5 | 14.7 | 26.5 | 35.8 | 34.1 | 58.2 | 61.1 | 77.5 | 74.5 | 92.0 
DGnnes OE Bites Baaah DNC. «5 ooo soe ce cscccecccsvececsssccccesesesccescseee 3.34 
Standard Deviation of High School Subjects.............220.00ccececeeeeececeeeess 0,975 
eR. is ce cb asiowed ieee sd seedasboesba vane anece 45.64 
Standard Deviation of Ohio State Centile Ranks..............0.00.0c0ccceeeceeese- 27.40 
fry = 0.672 P.E. 0.027 
students with better ability to get higher amination, Form 21: (1) 


grades. However, these averages also show 
that the relationship between these two traits 
is not uniform. The 10 students in the third 
interval from the top achievement level 
make an actual grade average larger than the 
5 students in the interval above them. This 
suggests that these 10 students may be pos- 
sible under-achievers. 

In 1940, 442 seniors took the Ohio State 
Test; in 1941, 421; and in 1942, 430 seniors 
were tested. Such a wide use of this test in 
our high school raises the question of its 
validity for Warren students. A good in- 
telligence test will predict subsequent schol- 
arship. Does the Ohio State Test predict 
poorly or well scholastic achievement? 

Herbert A. Toops of Ohio State University, 
the author of this test, gives the following 
data for the Ohio State Psychological Ex- 


1. 


Type of Test: The test consists a}: 


subtests of (a) same-opposites, (b) 
analogies, and (c) reading compreher- 
sion. It is a work-limit or power test, 
which yields a total score for measuring 
scholastic success, and a sub-score for 
measuring reading ability. 


Reliability: 0.93 based on 300 cases. 
Computed by correlating two forms 
of the test. 


Validity: 0.68, based on 1,030 cases. 
Criterion used for validating was the 
point-hour ratio of college freshmen, 
covering a period of a college year of 36 
weeks. 

Norms: Norms for total score and a 
reading score in centile form are 
furnished for each Grade 9 through 12, 
and for college freshmen. 

Time: Two hours are necessary for its 
complete administration. 
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OHIO STATE PSYCHOLOGICAL EXAMINATION 


PROBLEM 


The immediate problem is to discover if 
scores from the Ohio State Test administered 
during the senior year in Warren High School 
serve as reliable guides in predicting college 
grades. Can another variable, such as aver- 
age high school marks, be added to test 
scores, to raise this prediction appreciably? 
More specifically, are the test scores valid 
in the prediction of college grades for Warren 
students in the colleges they usually attend? 


Review OF THE LITERATURE 


A review of the literature shows many in- 
vestigations covering this subject. They 
range from the prediction of college success 
from intelligence test scores given at the 
elementary level, through every stage up to 
the college level. All studies show a posi- 
tive relationship between intelligence test 
scores and college marks. 

Byrns and Henmon (2) found that for 150 
pupils of the Madison, Wisconsin, schools 
who entered the University of Wisconsin 
and who had taken the National Intelligence 
Test in Grades 3 to 8, the elementary school 
IQ's predicted first-semester scholarship to 
the extent of r equals 0.454. 

Keys (3) examined the records of the pupils 
leaving Oakland (California) High School 
and selected 279 for whom IQ's had been ob- 
tained on the Terman Group Test of Mental 
Ability at some time between Grades VII 
and X and before their fifteenth birthdays. 
Correlations between these Terman IQ's 
and grade point averages for all undergradu- 
ate courses taken at the University of Cali- 
fornia were found to be 0.35; P.E. 0.035. 

Gerberich (4) correlated the grade point 
averages of all freshmen who completed the 
first semester at the University of Arkansas 
with scores on the American Council Psy- 
chological Examination and obtained the 
following r’s: 1929-1930, the r was 0.463; 
1930-1931, it was 0.575; and for 1931-1932 
it was 0.546. He concludes that “‘these 
coefficients indicate that experience with the 
predictive power of this widely used entrance 
test at the University of Arkansas has been 
typical of experience elsewhere.” 

Alteneder (5) correlated the grade point 


| averages of 300 freshmen at State Teachers 
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College, Paterson, New Jersey, with scores 
on the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental Abil- 
ity, obtaining an r of 0.35; P.E. 0.03. 

Segel (6) in 1934 found for a large number 
of investigations that the median correla- 
tions were: 

General College Scholarship vs. Gen- 

 ¢ FS 0.44 
High School Average vs. General Col- 

EE eae 0.55 


Wagner (7) found median correlations 
coefficients between criteria and average col- 
lege marks to be: 


Intelligence Tests vs. College Marks.. 0.45 
High School Average vs. College 
Pika dwiccdcederdiincconkeens 0.56 


Smith (8) correlated the results from the 
American Council Psychological Examina- 
tion for 125 Stockton High School, Stock- 
ton, California, graduates with first-year 
gtades from Stockton Junior College and 
found the following relationships: 


College Grade Point Average with: 

High School Grade 
oint Average... 

Thurstone Scores... 


0.707 P.E. 0.030 
0.441 P.E. 0.072 


Multiple R  Thurstone 
Scores and High 
School G.P.A........ 0.732 P.E. (est.) 
0.348 
— t High School 
G.P.A.(Thurstonek) 6.648 
Partial fr Thurstone 
(High School G.P.A. 
Tc hkcn sn rains 0.261 


She concludes “‘high school grades are far 
superior to Thurstone scores as a single guide 
to probable college grades, and the high 
school grades taken with the Thurstone scores 
furnish the best predictive combination." 


MeTHOD AND Data 


The subjects of this study were 200 students 
graduated from Warren G. Harding Senior 
High School during the years 1935-1940, 
who had taken the Ohio State Psychological 
Examination and who had completed the 
first semester of college work. One hundred 
sixty-five of this group had taken Form 20 
of the Ohio State Test and 35 had taken 
Form 19. The centile rank for the students 
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who had taken Form 19 was converted to 
the standardization of the norms for Form 20 
by taking the mid-points of the interval for 
the same percentile on Form 20 and using 
that number as a converted raw score for 
those 35 students. These 35 converted scores 
and the 165 raw scores on Form 20 were used 
in all correlations involving the Ohio State 
Test. 

These 200 students entered 52 different 
colleges. Although these students are not 
all the graduates who attended college from 
Warren High School during this period 
(1935-1940), they are a representative sample. 
The criterion for their selection was deter- 
mined by the presence of two records in our 
files: the Ohio State Test Score and a college 
record of their first semester grades. The 
majority attended the colleges located nearer 
Warren, in Ohio and Pennsylvania. How- 
ever, colleges in all sections of the United 
States are represented. As there was a wide 
distribution in geographical location, there 
was also a wide distribution in the type of 
college attended from an academic stand- 
point, ranging from the less difficult aca- 
demically to the very difficult. Grades 
from these colleges were reduced to a point 
average by the use of the following values for 
semester marks: A 5, B4,C 3,D2,E1, and 
FO. Some of the schools gave number grades 
and these were reduced to a letter grade and 
then averaged as above on the basis of: 
A 93-100, B 85-92, C 77-84, D 70-76, E 60- 
69, and F below 60. All semester grades 
were used except one-hour physical educa- 
tion courses. The college grade point aver- 
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ages were used in all correlations involving 
college grades. 

All the high school courses which these 
200 high school graduates had taken in the 
9th, 10th, llth, and 12th grades were re- 
duced to a point average on the basis of the 
following values: E plus 95-100, E 90-94, 
G plus 85-89, G 80-84, F plus 75-79, F 
70-74, and P below 70. These converted 
point averages were used in all correlations 
involving High School Grade Point Average. 


REsu.ts 


Tasxg II shows the results of the various 
measures used in this study. The correla- 
tions are all positive and statistically reliable. 
The correlation of 0.608 between the Ohio 
State Test Scores and College Grade Point 
Average for a homogeneous high school 
group (the graduates of one high school) 
and for a heterogeneous sample of colleges, 
is slightly lower than the r of 0.68 reported 
by Toops (1). But it is higher than the 
usual r found between intelligence test scores 
and college marks. The investigators men- 
tioned in the review of the literature found 
r’s ranging between 0.35 and 0.57 for intelli- 
gence test scores and college grade point aver- 
ages. The higher r found in this study may 
be accounted for by the fact that the students 
came from one high school under uniform 
standards of grading, instruction, etc., but 
more especially because of the differences in 
the intelligence tests used. The tests used 
by the other investigators were time-limit 
tests, that is, the students all had to start and 
stop at the same time. For the American 


Taste II 


SHOWING THE COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION, THB RELIABILITY OF THE CORRELATIONS, AND THE 
CokFFICIENT OF ALIENATION FOR THE VARIOUS MBASURES 











Measure (N = 200) r P.E., k* C.A.t 
Ohio State Test Raw Scores vs. College Grade 
Point Average 0.608 0.030 8.572 0.792 
High School Sunde Point Average vs. College 
rade Point Average 0.665 0.027 9.376 0.751 
Ohio State Test Raw Score vs. High School 
Grade Point Average 0.709 0.024 9.996 0.704 





* When k equals or exceeds 2 the probability of the deviate being exceeded is 0.045 or less. Therefore when 
rVN — 1 does not exceed 2, the correlation coefficient of the sample does not signify a real correlation in the 


ly. © 
as ene of Alienation. (9) 
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Council Test the working time is 54 minutes; 
for the Henmon-Nelson Test, 30 minutes; 
and for the Terman Test, 40 minutes. The 
tests also sample a wide range of abilities. 
On the other hand,“the Ohio State Test is a 
work-limit test, in which the testee has all 
the time he needs and is encouraged to at- 
tempt every item. This increases the valid- 
ity of the resulting score. The test is highly 
linguistic and demands reading ability of a 
high order, traits necessary for success in 
college courses.” 

The correlation of 0.665 between College 
Marks and High School Grade Point Aver- 
ages is higher than the median correlation 
reported by Segel (6) and Wagner (7), who 
found r’s of 0.55 and 0.56 respectively, but 
slightly lower than Smith's (8) r of 0.707. 
Again the homogeneous sample of high 
school graduates from one high school used 
in the Smith study and this study may ac- 
count for the difference. 

The correlation of 0.709 between Ohio 
State Test Scores and High School Grade 
Point Average is strikingly high, indicating 
a closer relationship between Ohio State 
Test Scores and High School Grades than 
between these test scores and college grades. 
The heterogeneous sample of colleges with 
their wide differences in grading systems and 
standards may account for this difference. 


Tasze III 


CorrecatTions, Muttrere R, anp_ Berta 
WeiGnts ror THE Various Measures Usep 








Cottecs Grape Point AVERAGE 














N = 200 r 

High School Grade Point Average.... 0.665 
Ohio State Raw Scores.............. 0.608 
CE itdeccnatuatwiindwens 0.692 
Standard Error Est. MultipleR....... 0.368 
Beta Weight 12.3 College Marks vs. 

Ohio State Scores................ 0.274 

with High School Marks k) 
Beta Weight 13.2 College Marks vs. 

High School Marks.............. 0.470 


(with Ohio State Scores k) 





Taszz III shows that the addition of high 
school grades to the battery of Ohio State 


Scores and College Freshmen Marks in- 
creases the accuracy of the prediction of 
college grades. The multiple R of 0.692 is 
slightly higher than the highest zero order 
r of 0.665 between High School Marks and 
College Freshmen Marks. It is only 8 
points higher than the r of 0.608 found be- 
tween Ohio State Test Scores and College 
Freshmen Marks. This experimental study 
indicates that either an average of all sub- 
jects taken in high school or the Ohio State 
Test Scores can be used singly to predict 
college marks with very close validity. 

The Beta Weights indicate that Freshmen 
College Marks depend on the Ohio State 
Scores to the extent of 0.274 and on average 
high school marks to the extent of 0.470. 
The sum of the Betas is 0.744. This repre- 
sents the total variation of Freshmen College 
Marks accounted for by Ohio State Scores and 
Average High School Marks combined. 
Of this total variation, 274/744, or 37 per 
cent, is accounted for by variations in Ohio 
State Test Scores and 470/744 or 63 per cent 
is accounted for by High School Average 
Marks. This indicates that high school 
marks, in this institution at least, are superior 
to Ohio State Scores as an indication of 
probable college grades and that both vari- 
ables taken together furnish a good predic- 
tive combination. 


SUMMARY_ 


The results of this study indicate that the 
Ohio State Psychological Examination is a 
reliable guide in predicting college grades. 
This is indicated by an r of 0.608 obtained 
between the raw scores on this test and col- 
lege grades received from 52 different col- 
leges, by 200 Warren G. Harding Senior 
High School Graduates. 

High School Grade Point Average repre- 
senting four years of study is the best single 
predictor of college grades. This is indi- 
cated by an r of 0.665 obtained between the 
average of all marks earned in high school 
and first semester college marks. 

A combination of the two measures, Ohio 
State Scores and High School Grades, slightly 
raises this prediction, which shows that 
either measure is sufficiently valid to be used 
alone. Combined they predict College Grade 
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Point Average to a value of 0.692, whereas 
High School Grades alone show a relation- 
ship of 0.665, and Ohio State Scores, 0.608. 

The results of this study indicate the fol- 
lowing practical applications to be of value 
to the counselors in senior homerooms. 
However, some general cautions are neces- 
sary before the homeroom teacher could use 
these results at their face value in answering 
the question, ‘Can I Succeed in College?"’ 

The homeroom teacher should realize that 
statistical results are based on probabilities 
or chances; and that the chances increase or 
decrease according to the standard, or prob- 
able error of the measuring instrument used, 
plus personality, environment, health, and 
other factors that may operate to influence 
the prediction. The homeroom teacher can- 
not tell the student whether or not he is 
going to succeed in college. About the best 
she can do is to point out the chances for 
success based on the evidence at hand. It is 
the common assumption that if the student's 
quality point average is in the upper half of 
the graduating class the chances for success 
in college are even, providing the student 
likes to study and is willing to do so. A 
combination of intelligence and effort is es- 
sential for success. 

The scholastic requirements set up by the 
colleges are sufficiently high to discourage 
the laggard. Regardless of the intelligence 
of the individual, diligent study and ap- 
plication are necessary for success. The 
homeroom teacher must weigh the advis- 
ability of urging a student to attend college. 
The cost of a year of failure in college is high 
both in terms of money and the effect that 
failure may have on the personality of the 
student. 

Because college work is of such an exacting 
nature, the health of the student is a factor 
to be considered. The student should be 
physically fit in every way before he attempts 
it. It would be well to advise the correction 
of any remediable physical deficiencies before 
entering college. 

With these general cautions in mind, the 
senior homeroom teacher may find the fol- 
lowing points of practical value for educa- 
tional and vocational guidance of high school 
seniors : 


The scatter-diagram shown in Tasxz | 
is an excellent method for summarizing 
facts about students. This diagram in- 
dexes, as simply as possible, the degree of 
relationship between ability and achieve- 
ment. The pupil's position in a par- 
ticular quadrant gives an immediate clue 
as to the type of guidance needed. Students 
placing high in both intelligence and 
achievement are excellent prospects from 
the viewpoint of probable college success, 
whereas those who stand in a low position 
in the lower left-hand quadrant may just 
as surely be poor bets. An arbitrary divi- 
sion line below which a student should 
not be encouraged and above which he 
should be encouraged, cannot be set. 
We know that a bright student (high test 
scores) with average high school grades 
is a better college bet than the less bright 
with average high school grades, because 
the former may find himself in college 
while the latter will find keeping up in 
college requires more years of intensified 
effort. The student slightly below the 
average in both factors, intelligence and 
achievement, has less chance of college 
success. Specific guidance should be given 
this group. It should be pointed out to 
them that they may succeed in college, pro- 
vided: they pick their college with care, 
they select carefully their odie courses, 
they study both longer and more ef- 
ficiently than the average of their class- 
mates, they take a reduced college load 
extending their college attendance over a 

riod m five or more years, and they re- 
rain from anything such as work for self- 
support, athletics, and extra-curricular 
activities, which may interfere with their 
studies. Darley (1) has listed eight types 
of information that a counselor should have 
in determining whether a student is work- 
ing up to capacity now and may adjust 
well in the future: 

General Academic Ability 
Past Achievement 
Aptitudes and Disabilities 
Interests 

Personality Adjustments 
Physical Well-bein 
Family Backgroun 

. The World of Work 

The more information the homeroom 
teacher has, concerning these 8 points, 
the better equipped she will be to advise the 
student. 
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THE EMPLOYEE COUNSELOR 


A combination of Ohio State Test 
Scores and High School Grade Point 
Average gives a slightly better prediction 
for college success than either of the two 
alone, for Warren High School Graduates. 
But the increase is so slight that either 
of the two alone can be used with almost 
equal validity. This is important because 
a four-year grade point average is not al- 
ways available while a measure can be 
secured on the Ohio State Test in two 
hours’ time. 

The High School, Grade Point Average 
taken over a period of four years is the 
best single predictor of college success. 
The type of courses taken should be dis- 
regarded, only the point average should be 
taken into consideration. 

The Ohio State Test Scores are the second 
best single predictor of college success. 

Where intelligence is a factor, the Ohio 
State Scores are reliable for use in both 
academic and vocational guidance. 
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The Employee Counselor 


JOHN T. GRAVES 
Employee Counselor, Wright Aeronautical Corporation 


bee EMPLOYEE counselor is gradually win- 
ning recognition as an entity in our 
highly mechanized industrial society.' His 
very title is significant in that it connotes 
that his work does not begin until the ap- 
plicant is hired. Once the applicant is on 
the payroll his welfare becomes the responsi- 
bility of the counselor. 

The reader may ask, ‘‘Why have an em- 
ployee counselor?’’ The answer is: The 


1 See ‘Counseling Comes to the Work-Bench,”’ Carolyn 
L. McGowan, Occupations, Dec., 1943, p. 174. 


employee counselor is the medium through 
which harmonious relationships may be es- 
tablished between the worker and Supervi- 
sion, worker and Management, or among 
fellow workers. The counselor must com- 
mand general respect. There can be no 
middle of the road course, no wavering nor 
ambiguity. He must be a shining exemplar 
of the integrity and dignity of man, a symbol 
of understanding and fair dispensation. He 
mingles freely with workers, with repre- 
sentatives of Supervision, Management, and 
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Union. He is the ambassador of good will 
and cooperation and he wins the confidence of 
all. 

What type of personality should one look 
for in choosing an employee counselor? 
Among the traits desired, are at least the 
following: 


1. Integrity—The integrity of the em- 
ployee counselor ~ ae A be well es- 
tablished. There must not be a scin- 
tilla of doubt as to his sincerity of 
purpose. He should be cautious and 
quite certain of the promises he makes; 
if he is unable to fulfill them he should 
= the reasons. 
itality—The counselor should be able 
to stimulate the employee to strive to 
make his own adjustment. Without 
this quality the employee counselor 
is not likely to rise above the level of 
mediocrity. 

3. Judgment—He is judicious. In light of 
the facts, he seeks to understand the 
causes and possible effects. 

4. Health—He should enjoy good health; 
should religiously observe the funda- 
mental principles of hygiene. The 
counselor's own healthy appearance 
has a positive effect upon the worker. 

5. Industriousness—Only an _ industrious 
counselor can create the proper at- 
mosphere. Unless he approaches his 
task with enthusiasm, his whole pro- 
gram may suffer. He must not pro- 
crastinate in dealing with a condition 
which might cause severe tension. 
He should not allow a situation to 
reach the explosive point. He at- 
tacks the problem at hand and 
promptly demolishesall frustrating bar- 
riers. 

6. High Personal Standard—The counselor 
should set the standard, then live by it. 
Too often he sets a standard for others 
which he cannot approach. He should 
not enclose himecif in his own little 
world, nor set up his own standard of 
morality and demand that everyone 
comply with it. He should be a 
well-integrated person and articulate 
at all times. He should believe in the 
democratic process, possess high ideals 
and a spirit of liberalism and broad- 


mindness, with vision and the will to 
serve. 
7. <Adaptability—This is perhaps the pri- 


mary fundamental in counseling. 
Without adaptability the range of ac- 
complishment will be limited. To 
achieve the maximum results the coun- 
selor often modifies his procedure. 
He understands his environment, the 
various forces which tend to develop 
abnormalities and maladjustment. He 
refuses to worry about matters which 
are beyond his control; he meets situa- 
tions as they arise and masters them to 
the best of his ability. He is patient 
under the most difficult circumstances. 
He does not become irritable when 
asked irrelevant or annoying ques- 
tions, nor become irritated when things 
go wrong. 

raining and Experience—But there are 
other qualifications the employee coun- 
selor should possess. He ought to be 
trained in personnel techniques. 
Added to this should be a background 
of experience as a worker. The more 
varied the counselor's experience, the 
greater will be his understanding of 
the worker's problems. The coun- 
selor should have some shop experi- 
ence. Nothing takes the place of first- 
hand knowledge of the job. He 
should know something about the 
equipment as well as the general work- 
ing conditions. 


Thus equipped, the employee counselor is 
ready to begin his task. However, to be suc- 
cessful he must work closely with each es- 
tablished element in the organization. More 
than ordinary ability and interest are needed 
to assure success. 

As a result of the acute labor shortage, 
workers are being accepted who would be 
classed as unemployables or undesirables 
during normal times. Many of these ‘‘mis- 
fits’’ take advantage of labor demands and 
create abnormal situations. One of the 
most significant of the counselor's duties is to 
assist these poorly adjusted workers in de- 
veloping proper attitude toward their new 
environment. The goal is to alleviate all 
conditions that retard production. By shift- 
ing most of the workers’ problems to the 
counselor, the supervisor is free to concen- 
trate on production. 

The Employee Counseling Service is still 
in an embryonic stage. It has yet to prove 
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its worth; whether or not it survives on a 
large scale depends largely upon two factors: 

1. Management's willingness to insti- 
tute and whole-heartedly support the pro- 
gram, by bringing into the organization cap- 
able personnel with imagination and ex- 
perience. 

2. The availability of the type of coun- 
selor discussed here. Comparatively few 
measure up to these standards. The quality 
of the counseling will largely determine the 
success or failure of the program. 

The correlation of welfare agencies in a 


plant is all important. Since they are inter- 
dependent, the success of the Employee Coun- 
seling Service depends largely on the way it is 
integrated into the over-all program. 

Formerly the employee counselor owed his 
very existence to poor placement and inade- 
quate Supervision. Today, he has an im- 
portant function in the production plan. 
In the effort to streamline industry and in- 
crease production efficiency, his contribution 
must be taken into account. He has a 
strategic place in our modern industrial 
order. 


Vocational Information for Alumni 


GEORGE F. DAVENEL 
Dean’s Office, Queens College, Flushing, N. Y. 


RADUATES LEAVING the windswept 

heights of Queens know that their 
college has a keen interest in their adjust- 
ment beyond the campus. One very strong 
link with the alumni is the little mimeo- 
gtaphed bulletin, Postscript, which is as 
friendly as a letter from home and full of 
vocational tips. This college, not yet 10 
years old, has evolved an informal placement 
program which operates without interview 
sheets, application blanks, placement of- 
ficers, or fees. Vocational and training 
opportunities are offered to the alumni in 
Postscript, which was first issued in Febru- 
ary, 1943, as a result of an inquiry sent to 
the 677 graduates of the Class of June, 1941 
(the first graduating class), Class of Febru- 
ary, 1942, and June, 1942. The question- 
naire was divided into four parts. In Sec- 
tion A, for graduates serving in the Armed 
Forces, we asked for the branch of service, 
rank, and mailing address; inquired about 
military training and skills acquired since 
leaving Queens; delved into the civilian 
background of those employed before enter- 
ing the Armed Forces. Section B investi- 
gated the present civilian occupation of 


graduates now employed, by calling for name 
and address of concern, hours of employment, 
salary, and brief description of the work. 
Students completing this section were asked 
to indicate if they expected to continue in the 
position and, if not, why. Space was pro- 
vided for the listing of additional skills and 
training acquired since leaving college. The 
concluding question concerned part-time at- 
tendance at institutions for further study. 
Section C was designed for graduates in full- 
time attendance at another educational in- 
stitution. We built up a manpower reser- 
voir from the group by asking them to indi- 
cate interest in part-time work. The last 
part, Section D, dealt with those who were 
not employed and not taking postgraduate 
work. Former students answering this 
schedule had an opportunity to indicate 
interest in full or part-time work, to describe 
any qualifications that might affect the type 
of employment, and to list additional skills 
and training acquired since leaving the col- 
lege. 

Tabulations of these data revealed that 
most of the civilian alumni were profes- 
sionally well placed and that many of those 
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in the Armed Forces had obtained satis- 
factory vocational experience before enlist- 
ment. However, there was a group whose 
vocational life was not in harmony with ex- 
pressed desires, capacities, and creative pos- 
sibilities. The college does not maintain a 
placement office, and so we try to bring job 
and worker together through our free paper, 
Postscript. (The name is mildly ironic. 
Despite President Hutchins, e¢ a/., a munici- 
pal college must think in terms of immedi- 
ate vocational direction for most of its 
students.) This paper is distributed four 
times a year at the beginning and end of each 
semester. 


Speciric Joss Lisrep 


In the paper are listed specific opportuni- 
ties for accountants, advertising people, 
auditors, bacteriologists, bookkeepers, busi- 
ness administrators, camp counselors, careers 
in the retail field, civil service opportunities 
(federal), chemists, clerks, comptometers, 
computers, credit investigators, cryptograph- 
ers, dental assistants, dieticians, draftsmen, 
economists, executive positions in banks and 
manufacturing houses, hospital corpsmen 
(navy), laboratory assistants, marketing spe- 
cialists, mathematicians, multilith camera- 
man platemakers, nurses, personnel people, 
physicists, psychologists, public relations 
people, salesmen, secretaries, stenographers, 
social workers, speech workers, elementary, 
secondary, and nursery school teachers, tax 
investigators, technical and scientific aides, 
translators, trust reviewers, typists, and 
statisticians. The salaries mentioned range 
from $100 to $323.19 a month. News is 
also given about on-job training programs 
open to college graduates such as the Chance 
Vought Scholarships in Aeronautical Engi- 
neering, the Grumman Air-Craft Engineering 
Corporation course for Engineering Cadettes, 
the Junior Engineer plan of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, the expanding 
horizon of RCA-Victor, the Joseph E. Sea- 
gram and Son hunt for managerial timber, 
the latest word about the JPA (Junior Pro- 
fessional Assistant), the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics plan, and the 
United States Signal Corps offer. A general 
section usually deals with information about 


fellowships, scholarships, and assistantships; 
employment agencies offering unique ser- 
vices; mational agencies concerned with 
placement; engineering, science, manage- 
ment, war training courses; lectures of 
interest; courses in our extension division; 
studies of trends in the fields of Physics, 
Chemistry, Technology, Metallurgy, Meteor- 
ology, Geography, Engineering, Drafting, 
Medicine, Economics and Social Science, 
Accountancy, Statistics, Public Adminis- 
tration, Agriculture, Teaching, and Library 
Science, gathered from reports prepared by 
the staff of the Division of Higher Education 
of the U. S. Office of Education; the story 
of women in arms (requirements for the 
WAC, WAVES, SPARS, Marines); detailed 
outlines of opportunities for women in Fed- 
eral Government service, in various profes- 
sional fields, and an additional number of 
sub-professional opportunities. We feature 
our best books and list forthcoming mate- 
rial. 


Our Source or INFORMATION 


How do we find out about the openings? 
We write to agencies, corporations, faculty 
advisers, and friends. Successfully placed 
alumni prove a fertile source of supply. 
Undergraduates are encouraged to list job 
openings with the Dean's office. Question- 
naires returned by those in the Services, with 
preinduction vocational experience, offer a 
further avenue for exploration. Their jobs 
may be still unfilled and as the college is al- 
ready known to these companies they are 
good contacts to renew. A member of the 
Dean's office staff makes occasional trips to 
investigate an unusual job opportunity or to 
open up negotiations with a large company. 

The results? We cannot give the actual 
numbers who have secured jobs, as the paper 
is mailed to graduates and distributed to 
undergraduates who request copies. Re- 
sponsibility for contacting the agency or 
investigating the training program is laid on 
the individual. The first issues gave com- 
plete listings, including names and addresses 
of concerns and individuals to whom ap- 
plication should be made. The latest issue 
represents a change in policy in that it de- 
scribes opportunities in general terms, omit- 
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ting mames and addresses. Interested per- 
sons ate advised to consult the Dean's office 
for supplementary information. By invit- 
ing the alumni back to the college, we can 
explain some of the plans in greater detail 
and suggest new opportunities that may have 
developed after we have gone to press. In 
this way, too, we have been able to give a 
modicum of helpful suggestions on preparing 
application blanks and interviews. 

While we do not advocate our plan as 4 
perfectly satisfactory substitute for a well- 
manned placement office, we have demon- 
strated that it renders a considerable amount 
of service. The record of successful place- 
ments in our first three classes encouraged us 
to circularize the class of February, 1943, 
and June, 1943. Again, we found a need 
which was met by subsequent editions of 
Postscript. 

Alumni enthusiasm for Postscript is re- 
flected in their letters from which we quote a 
few excerpts: 


Your publication Postscript is one of the 
most helpful little papers I have ever seen. 
Besides actually showing us a way of 
using up our acquired learning, it gives us 
inspiration, it shows that people are 
counting on us, have a faith in us. . . 
oe Tne completing the summer term, 
I grabbed at the first opening I could 
get... . I need (suggestions and criti- 
cisms) . . . and you can’t imagine what 
impetus that questionnaire and paper have 
given me. It makes me realize how fool- 


ish I've been to stay in a position where I 
like neither the work, the atmosphere, nor 
the prospects and incidentally where I 
would not rate an “‘A’’ or even a **B’’ to 
live up to that treasured “‘magna cum 
laude."’ And all this happens when there's 
a war on and we should each feel ourselves 
fitted perfectly to our work. 

To think that the college is sufficiently 
interested in those-out-of-Queens to com- 
pile such a report is a pleasant, reassuring 
thought to your graduates. It gave me a 
nostalgic feeling to see the familiar Queens 
College envelope—only now I don't get 
that elevator sensation in my stomach 
when I see ‘Office of the Dean"’ typed in 
the upper left-hand corner. 

I have just received my copy of Post- 
script and as a person who is ea 
I appreciate its value immensely. the 
opportunities suggested, two interested 
me. ... 

I appreciate the interest shown by Queens 
in maintaining contact with her sons and 
daughters and feel that our college is typi- 
cal of the new and essential world spirit 
that is needed and which our country is at 
last acquiring. 


And this from a service man: 


obs—and me with my hands more than 
full now. But I’m keeping my copy of 
your paper for that great day when I 
shall pick the job, not vice versa. So keep 
it going and keep piling up the opportuni- 
ties. We have all developed so much that 
we shall need them when we return. 


Rural High School Students Consider Vocations 


MOLLY GREEN LEHRMAN 
Mount Vernon High School, Alexandria, Va. 


N ORDER tO encourage students to strive 
for a vocational goal, our rural High 
School with an enrollment of 500 is making 
every effort to enlarge pupil horizons in the 
field of occupations. 
Teachers complain that, due to the war, 
pupils are restless and lack interest.in school 
work. They say, ““Youth today have too 


much money at their disposal.’’ That may 
be one reason, but not so many years ago the 
same complaint brought this answer: 


This depression is causing such terrible 
erty that children feel they must with- 
raw from school as soon as possible in 
order to supplement the meagre family 
earnings. ose who do remain to gradu- 





500 


ate from high school, feel that it is useless 
to attempt to reach a goal or to seek a career 
because jobs are scarce and they will be 
forced to accept any kind of work they can 
secure. Even professional people are work- 
ing in jobs entirely different from their 
educational background. 


Regardless of the times, apparently some 
excuse is found as to why pupils lack interest. 
Yet, properly motivated they could be in- 
spired to become ambitious. 

In the High Schools of Fairfax County 
all seniors are required to write a thesis en- 
titled My Vocation. The idea is an excellent 
one if used correctly. When youth know 
that such requirement is a ‘‘must’’ or they 
don’t graduate, they will select any topic 
about which they can secure the most infor- 
mation with the least possible effort, even 
though they have no interest whatsoever in 
the subject. On the other hand, high school 
students should have some ideas as to the 
kind of vocation they wish to follow. 

Many students are under the impression 
that it is impossible to reach their goal be- 
cause jobs generally select workers, rather 
than that workers select their occupations. 
Some of the reasons given for not seeking a 
career are: 


Lack of financial resources prevents the 
necessary training. 

An over-supply of workers in various pro- 
fessions and occupations makes it appear 
ridiculous to complete any training. 

The need to secure work immediately 
after graduating from high school makes 
it imperative to Senge any desire for a 
career. 

Everyone will be drafted in the Armed Ser- 
vices before long and education will be 
interrupted. 


The experienced counselor knows that it is 
a fallacy to believe that an individual is 
“cut out’’ for only one type of work. The 
implication is that only those persons who 
find their niche, whether by accident or 
foresight, are likely to succeed, and the 
rest of the population is predestined to fail 
through no fault of its own. Actually many 
persons adjust equally well to several voca- 
tions. 

The writer decided to approach this prob- 
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lem as a supplement to her teaching of Busi- 
ness Law. Each student was given a per- 
sonal interview and was handed the follow- 
ing suggested outline: 


1, Educational requirements of the voca- 
tion. 

Special qualifications required. 
Importance of the vocation. 

Special advantages and disadvantages 
of the vocation. 

Financial returns that can be expected. 
Effect of the vocation on the health of 
the worker.! 


AY AYN 


The objectives of the project were: 


1. To a these students to adjust to 
their school work. 

2. To help them to obtain information 
with regards to the possibility of fur- 
ther schooling. 

3. To enable each student to learn the 
entrance requirements of schools, col- 
leges, and universities. 

4. To develop a method whereby each 
child might determine the value of 
further schooling. 

5. > be — — — a“ at their 

isposal all specific an rtinent 
idisoadten does different Mobs re- 
garding requirements, training, place- 
ment, advantages and disadvantages 
of the vocation, financial returns, and 
the necessity of sustained effort. 

6. To develop better community and 
national citizenship, leadership, and 
adjustment to the social group. 

7. To give students a better understand- 
ing of the necessity of mental and 
physical health, good personality 
traits, and the fruitful use of leisure 
time. 


During the interview the students revealed 
their ambitions and why they felt they would 
make good in their chosen vocation. Some- 
one has said that an interviewer should be 
tactful and should listen carefully, if only 
for the sake of catharsis. Accordingly, 
each student was given as much time as he 
desired to talk. Talking usually helps to 
“let off steam,"’ and very often helps to solve 





1 Ernest H. Crabbe and Clay D. Slinker, General Busi- 
ness, Third Edition (Cincinnati: South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 1936). Pp. 690. 
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a problem by clarifying and organizing 
ideas. 

At the completion of all interviews, a 
tabulation of thesis subjects was made. The 
fields about which the 31 students wrote 
were as follows: 


DT cniccishnenss¥bdeenchasenees 10 
SE aiishniaesendsencnseee 1 
Medical ee ce widen naetadaaea aie 2 
 cockscchaccindcatiacts 1 
PMivcciivktsh evra ganedseckan 1 
PU eabdedvees atubidaswedued 1 
Eee re Tre 4 

ee eee are ae 5 

EP inivn dns oe ecksnesesaseene 3 

Aviation (Pilots—one girl and one 

celia cceesntiackeweehs eehonee 2 

ctw ikdaen vee ones 2 

PE iccctevedsenenesessenseves 1 

D+ iercbbvescacatesséenee tus 1 

cs os distenncgucecdess 1 

caches naierssdddnbivavadseine 1 

Office Manager (Bookkeeper, Stenogra- 

SL MED, sas cwseevesGodnncaee 1 

Religious Work (Central Bible Institute, 

6 ie tie us aan Sint sie eed 1 
ith ent ths ti kdibeenhaabamin ees 1 
Social Service Worker.............+++-. 1 


Teacher (Physical Education—Major) 
(Shorthand and Typing—Minor) 1 
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This list was submitted to the school 
Librarian and Guidance Director, who placed 
the necessary pamphlets, textbooks, and 
materials at the students’ disposal, and 
helped them in their research. In teaching 
shorthand, I attempt to enrich the shorthand 
vocabularies of the students by acquainting 
them with the terms which they will need in 
their chosen careers. 

Writing a thesis gives students practice in 
simple research and makes them aware of the 
possibilities of reaching their vocational 
goals. As they encounter difficulties and 
as they progress in their writing, they need 
more interviews. When necessary they con- 
fer with the Guidance Director. All per- 
tinent information given by the counselee 
is noted on index cards. At the end of the 
school year this card will be attached to each 
student’s permanent record card. Whatever 
they tell in confidence, or whatever is too 
personal to be put in writing, is not noted. 
Knowing this, students are at ease during all 
interviews. 

Will these youth actually carry out their 
plans? The future is unpredictable and voca- 
tional planning will inevitably be affected 
by the length of the war, school retraining 
programs, and post-war conditions. 


Jewish Communities Organize to Serve Veterans 


REUBEN BENNETT 
Director of Guidance, National Jewish Welfare Board 


{eX NATIONAL Jewish Welfare Board! has 
initiated the organization of local Veter- 
ans’ Service Committees to coordinate the 
planning for ex-servicemen of the Jewish faith 
in local communities and to provide the 
services needed for assisting in their read- 





1The National Jewish Welfare Board is a member 
agency of the USO and serves the recreational and spiritual 
needs of men and women in the Armed Forces for the 
American Jewish community. It is also the parent body 
of more than 300 Jewish community centers throughout 
the country. 


justment to civilian life. The program 
grows out of the Board's responsibility for 
the welfare of men and women in the Armed 
Forces and is a continuation of its long es- 
tablished services to veterans in the areas of 
claims and hospital services, as an accredited 
agency of the Veterans’ Administration. 
Experience with discharged servicemen 
who have already returned to local communi- 
ties has demonstrated the need for adjust- 
ment services to deal with five types of prob- 
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lems facing veterans: (1) vocational ad- 
justment, (2) social and personal adjust- 
ment, (3) family adjustment, (4) claims for 
benefits, and (5) health problems. The 
Jewish Welfare Board is recommending that 
the local veterans’ service committees in- 
clude the appropriate local agencies and 
groups who may together work out programs 
of service that will help ex-servicemen cope 
with these problems. Each community will 
evolve its own pattern of organization, de- 
pending upon the local decision. Where 
they exist, Jewish vocational service agen- 
cies, family welfare agencies, group work 
agencies, veterans’ groups, and medical 
groups are represented on local committees. 
Specific responsibilities for services are thus 
fixed among the organizations that are 
equipped to render effective assistance. In 
communities where such Jewish organiza- 
tions do not exist, veterans’ service commit- 
tees will either undertake to see that the 
necessary adjustment services are provided or 
will work out cooperative relationships 
with community-wide non-sectarian and pub- 
lic agencies. 

The organization of local committees is 
based upon the fact that service to veterans 
is a local responsibility to a large degree 
and upon the principle that existing com- 
munity resources for service should be util- 
ized. No new machinery independent of 
these resources need be created unless a 
marked void is apparent in one or more 
areas of service. The soundest way of 
looking at the veteran's problem is from the 
standpoint of helping him make the speediest 
adjustment to civilian life and to become a 
normal citizen able to pursue his customary 
way of life. 


Tue GENERAL PLAN 


The JWB is primarily concerned with help- 
ing communities provide appropriate services 
for returning servicemen. To that end the 
following organizational plan for service to 
veterans is being encouraged, although it 
will vary because communities differ in the 
degree of organization of Jewish groups as 
well as in size. 

In most communities an intake and refer- 
ral service will be established by local 


committees in Jewish community centers, 
which are located in more than 250 communi- 
ties throughout the country and which are 
affiliated with the Jewish Welfare Board. 
Community centers have been chosen by 
local committees for this task because of 
their central place in the life of most com- 
munities, because many of their members 
are now serving in the Armed Forces, and 
because of the belief that servicemen will 
return very naturally to centers for social 
readjustment through the established group 
work programs that centers have long car- 
ried on. Under arrangements in effect in 
certain communities, returning servicemen 
will be interviewed by a member of the 
center staff or a worker assigred to the 
center by the local committee o. case work 
agency, who will attempt to integrate them 
into the center's activities for social and 
personal readjustment, help them see their 
individual problems more clearly, and refer 
them, where necessary, to other resources in 
the community for case work, vocational 
guidance, and other services. In many com- 
munities where the center worker is the only 
professional worker it will devolve upon the 
center to supply whatever services are re- 
quired. 

Veterans who have vocational and family 
adjustment problems will be referred to the 
Jewish vocational service agency and Jewish 
family welfare agency, respectively, who are 
represented on the Veterans’ Service Commit- 
tee. Problems with regard to claims for 
benefits will be referred to a committee of 
persons qualified to advise veterans about 
claims legislation and who can help them fill 
out applications for claims. Health prob- 
lems will be handled by a committee of 
medical men in the community. The Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board will serve any 
local committees or agencies that desire to 
secure the benefit of its national experience 
and information, but will not exercise super- 
vision except over its own staff. 


Tue NaTIONAL ProGRAM 


The Jewish Welfare Board also has a direct 
responsibility nationally in the program for 
the handling of claims for benefits. This is a 
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technical service which the JWB has always 
rendered and involves direct local repre- 
sentation by the JWB on behalf of the veteran 
in his dealings with the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. The service is carried on through 
employed personnel who are stationed in the 
regional offices of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion with similar representatives of other 
service organizations. The claims are initi- 
ated in the local community and followed 
through at the regional offices and in the 
national office of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion by JWB personnel. The JWB also has a 


staff of workers, many of them rabbis, who 
visit veterans’ hospitals and serve the re- 
ligious, personal, and welfare needs of pa- 
tients. 

Veterans’ Service Committees have already 
been organized and are functioning in several 
communities. The Jewish Welfare Board is 
assisting these and is stimulating the de- 
velopment of similar committees in other 
localities through its field staff and by bulle- 
tins containing current information on the 
problems of veterans’ adjustment to civilian 
life. 


Filing Occupational Information Alphabetically 


ELIZABETH NEAL 
Librarian, Compton Junior College, Compton, California 


[This is the fifth of a series on filing pre- 
pared by the Occupational Research Section, 
NVGA.] 


OMPTON CoLuEGE is the top bracket of a 
C secondary school system which is ad- 
ministered under the familiar six-four-four 
plan. The vocational guidance service de- 
scribed here operates with a student group 
ranging from the eleventh through the four- 
teenth grade. The total enrollment during 
normal times was approximately 3500. 

The Vocational Guidance Alcove at Comp- 
ton Junior College resulted from an increas- 
ing demand from students and faculty for 
some specific location in the library where 
vocational information could be assembled 
and made readily available. Many students 
leave this college at the end of the twelfth 
year; others continue through their sopho- 
more year and then enter advanced institu- 
tions of learning; while a third group pre- 
pares to enter directly some vocational 
field. In every instance vocational assist- 
ance is a vital necessity. Even prior to any 
conscious choice on the part of a student, 
the librarian must be prepared to suggest 
vocational opportunities open to students of 
varying interests and abilities. 


The resources of the Vocational Guidance 
Alcove have been organized to meet the needs 
of three groups of persons: 


1. Individual students who seek informa- 
tion before choosing a vocation, or 
who have made a choice and desire 
the most recent facts on the vocation. 

2. Faculty counselors who consult the files 
for data needed in counseling students. 

3. Classroom instructors, particularly in 
the department of social science, who 
use the bibliographies in specific class- 
room assignments. Mimeographed 
copies of the alphabetical list of voca- 
tions are distributed to classroom 
groups who consult them prior to 
selecting a specific vocation, which is 
then assigned for individual investiga- 
tion and oral report to the class group. 


There are five kinds of materials housed 
in this Alcove, the first three of which are 
indexed in the master bibliography. 


Books about vocations. 

Periodical references. 

Pamphlet resources. 

Clippings from newspapers and other 
sources. 

Recent college catalogs from repre- 
sentative junior colleges and colleges 


YY FPL 





and universities throughout the coun- 
try. 


An alphabetical system for filing occupa- 
tional information was chosen for the fol- 
lowing reasons: first, it was to be used by 
students of comparative immaturity as well 
as by an adult faculty. Students are most 
likely to think of vocational opportunities 
in terms of specific vocations. To them, the 
job is the thing. Second, so simple a system 
could be administered by clerical personnel 
under the direction of a librarian. The more 
elaborate systems are intricate and presup- 
pose some training in occupational guidance. 
Third, by the use of mimeographed, alpha- 
betical lists of vocations, distributed freely 
to classroom groups, the widening oppor- 
tunities might be presented to many students, 
who as a result might be encouraged to visit 
the library for individual investigation. 

A simple alphabetical system of filing voca- 
tional information has been in use in this 
library for four years. It is believed to be of 
sufficient stability and flexibility to justify 
its continuance and to plan for expansion as 
new vocations develop and new literature 
appears. 

The headings assigned have been chosen to 
conform with the vocabulary range of the 
average high school student. A considered 
answer to the question, ‘‘What is the student 
likely to ask for when requesting informa- 
tion on this new field?’ has often been the 
determining factor in assigning the subject 
heading. 

A vocational heading is not entered in the 
alphabetical list until the library actually 
has material on hand in this field which it 
desires to retain and use. This means that 
the list is constantly expanding. Number- 
ing of headings has been avoided in order to 
simplify the process of adding a new one. 
This can be done simply by: 


1. Preparing a manila folder and inserting 
it with the initial contents in alpha- 
betical order in the vertical file. 

2. Adding the new heading to the 
alphabetical list of vocations. 

3. Inserting the new bibliography in 
alphabetical position in the master 
Sitesi. 
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From year to year new alphabetical lists of 
vocations must be mimeographed; in the 
meantime, headings are inserted in long hand 
in the lists on hand. 

If a pamphlet comes to hand which deals 
with more than one vocation, one of two 
things is done. Additional copies are or- 
dered if the contents seem of sufficient impor- 
tance. Ora ‘‘see’’ reference is made from the 
less-called-for fields to the major one, under 
which the pamphlet is then filed. In the 
latter case, necessary notations are made on 
the permanent bibliographies. 

The alphabetical headings assigned and in 
use at the present time in this file include 
about 200 items ranging from acoustical engi- 
neering to Zoologist. 

Five general headings are filed at the end 
of the vertical file: character and personality 
development, choosing your life work, choos- 
ing employees, how to get a job, and success 
on the job. Each has a manila folder, with 
complete bibliography. In the master bib- 
liography they appear at the end of the alpha- 
betical file of vocations. 

A bibliographical record is kept of the 
contents of the Alcove. The purpose of the 
master bibliography is to list in one volume 
the holdings of the Alcove insofar as book, 
periodical, and pamphlet resources are con- 
cerned. This master bibliography is kept at 
the attendant’s desk and does not circulate. 
Manila folders are charged out to students or 
faculty for a limited period. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Books about vocations: There are approxi- 
mately 300 books about vocations in the 
Alcove. These books are shelved alpha- 
betically by author, regardless of vocational 
content. A bibliographical record has been 
made of the contents of this collection. Ifa 
book deals with more than one vocation, 
analytics are made. Entries give author 
and title of book, publisher and date of pub- 
lication; and when only a portion of the book 
is referred to, note is made of the topic or 
chapter heading and the inclusive paging. 
The ‘‘p’’ slips, used for the initial listing, 
ate assigned vocational headings and filed 
first under vocation and then alphabetically 
under author. From these slips are prepared 
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two copies of each vocational bibliography. 
The original copy is filed in the master bib- 
liography, the second is stapled to the inside 
front cover of the manila folder containing 
the pamphlet and clipping materials which 
deal with the corresponding vocation. Space 
is left at the end of each bibliography for 
additional entries to be made as new books 
are added to the collection. These addi- 
tions are made in ink in long hand, and 
without removing the bibliography from 
the folder. From time to time bibliographies 
are retyped and obsolete entries are with- 
drawn from the list and from the folders. 
Periodical references: In like manner bib- 
liographies are prepared of all important 
magazine references which deal with voca- 


tional opportunities and specific vocational 
training. 

Pamphlet resources: Pamphlet resources are 
also included in the bibliographies. The 
pamphlets are prepared for easy circulation 
in simple library form (book card and stand- 
ard book pocket) and are filed inside the ma- 
nila folders. 

Clippings from newspapers and other sources: 
Clippings are mounted on regulation typing 
paper and bradded to the inside back cover 
of the corresponding manila folder. These 
mounted clippings are not included in the 
bibliographies. 

College catalogs: It has been found of great 
advantage to shelve college catalogs in the 
Vocational Alcove. They are placed in 





Nurse, Registered 


Book References: 
Bennett, G. V. and Older, F. E. 


Occupational orientation 


Society for Occupational Research 1931 
Brown, E. L. Nursing as a profession Russell Sage Foundation 1940 
Flikke, J. C. Nurses in action Lippincott 1943 
Klinefelter, L. M. Medical occupations for girls Macmillan 1939 
The nurse p 180-210. 


Lingenfelter, M. R. and Kitson, H. D. 
Harcourt, Brace 1939 


Nursing 


Vocations for girls 
p- 15-25. 


Monographs (filed separately in lower drawers of vertical file): 


Nursing as a career. 


Careers, Research no. 25 


The Institute for Research 


Chicago 1940 - 
Nursing. Commonwealth Vocational Guidance Monographs Series C 
Commonwealth Book Company Chicago 1938 
Periodical References: 
Be a nurse and see the world? H. F. Folks il Ind Woman 
20:300-2 0°41 
Careers for college girls. D. D. Bromley Harper 185 :86-92 Je °42 
Nurse training schools in the United States. Educ Vict 1:26 My 15°42 
Training nurses for war. F. Marley il Hygeia 21:788-9 N’43 
Pamphlet File: 
Nursing and how to prepare for it. Nursing Information Bureau 
The American Nurses’ Association 1943 
Nursing education for national service. American Council on Education Studies 
Series 1—Committees of the Council No. 17 


Vol. V1 May, 1942 
The profession of nursing. 

Sacramento, California 
Schools of nursing. 


National League of Nursing Education 


Washington, D. C. 
State Department of Public Health 


Association of Collegiate Schools of Nursing 


1942 
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standard pamphlet boxes and arranged first 
by state, and then alphabetically accord- 
ing to the name of the college. The reason 
for this arrangement is that students often 
request information about colleges within a 
given geographical area. On the outside of 
each pamphlet box is typed a list of its con- 
tents. This insures more accurate replace- 
ment of the catalog by the student or library 
attendant. 

On page 505 are sample entries taken from 
the master bibliography under a selected 
vocational heading, Nurse, Registered. 


EquieMeNnt NEEDED 


The supplies and equipment which will be 
needed to install and administer a Vocational 
Guidance Alcove in a high school library are: 


1 standard size vertical file—4-drawer 
capacity. 

Sufficient manila folders with identifica- 
tion tabs on wide opening to take care 
of the total alphabetical headings to be 
assigned. 

A supply of three by five “‘p’’ slips for 
preparing preliminary bibliographies. 
A supply of good grade typing paper, 
standard size, for typing permanent 

bibliographies in duplicate. 

1 package of carbon paper for typing du- 
plicate bibliographies. 

1 large ring, standard size loose-leaf binder 
to hold master bibliographies. 

2 sections standard height eight-inch 
shelving to house vocational book col- 
lection. 

3 sections counter height paneled double 
shelving. These sections are placed 
diagonally from the wall to form a rec- 
tangular inclosure, the panel back fac- 
ing the room, the inclosed low shelving 
to hold the pamphlet boxes which con- 
tain the college catalogs. 

1 table and chairs, seating capacity six 
persons. 

Sufficient pamphlet boxes to hold college 
catalogs. 
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A portion of the fourth wall of this im- 
provised alcove may be formed by placing 
the vertical file and a small desk for the use 
of the librarian in position to form a partti- 
tion. The actual floor space required is 
approximately six by nine feet. The initial 
cost for installing such an alcove will de 
pend on the equipment the library already 
has on hand which can be converted to this 
use. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE ALCOVE 


No additional personnel has been needed 
to administer this service at Compton Junior 
College. The original bibliographies and 
folders were prepared by a WPA clerical 
helper under the direction of the librarian. 
Once the filing system has been set up, the 
task of keeping the service up to date is com- 
paratively simple. Systematic book analy- 
sis, periodic check-up with the Readers’ Guide 
and Education Index, and simple processing of 
pamphlet and clipping materials as they are 
received are all that is required. 

The advantages of the plan are two-fold: 


1. Material is ready at hand. By the 
single operation of withdrawing a manila 
folder from the alphabetical file the student 
has access to pamphlet and clipping mate- 
rials and to a ype ny which will 
direct him to the other library resources 
on any vocation. 

2. Books, periodical references, pamph- 
lets, and clippings are assembled in one 
spot. Here, with the least possible ex- 

diture of time, the individual is able to 
elp himself. True, he may need to 
consult more than one folder. With so 
detailed a topical arrangement this is 
inevitable. But in the average high school 
library the fact that a student can satis- 
factorily serve himself is a distinct advan- 
tage. Availability of library resources and 
speed in gaining access to them are much 
to be desired. 
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Editorzal Comment + + 





Another Wartime Responsibility Resting on Counselors 


- HIGH WAGES which many youth are 
receiving today has received much atten- 
tion. Moralists deplore it on the ground that 
too much spending money leads youth into 
temptation. Economists point out that it is 
a potential source of inflation. Alarmists 
fear that it is giving false ideas about wage 
scales and that after the urgent demand for 
workers subsides, youth will face a period 
of bitter disillusionment. Everybody sees the 
danger but nobody does anything about it. 

Who is there to help youth in thinking 
and acting wisely in this abnormal situation? 
Parents, of course, but they display no more 
wisdom than youth themselves. The only 
answer seems to be that those who in any way 
touch youth in an advisory capacity should 
assume this task. And they should attack it 
not casually and perfunctorily, but actively 
and constantly. 

In this issue we present some facts that 
show the alarming proportions of the prob- 
lem. In most high schools 50 per cent and 
more of the students work outside of school 
hours; this summer many will enter indus- 
trial plants where they may earn $80 or more 
a week. A counselor could render no greater 
service to such a youth than to help him, be- 
fore he begins his work, to lay out a plan of 
purposive saving of all money left after meet- 
ing necessary expenses. And the accepted 
mode of saving in these times is by purchas- 
ing War Bonds. 

The counselor is in a peculiarly strategic 
position to discuss this matter with young 
wage-earners for he is supposed to help the 
individual make plans for his occupational 
life. Naturally his economic assets bear on 
these plans. The counselor should help the 
counselee compute his present assets, estimate 
his probable earnings in the near future, and 
attach them toa goal. It may be setting up 
a fund that will finance a college course or a 
course of training in a trade or semi-profes- 


sion. Or his objective might be saving 
money with which to start a business. 

Vocational counselors have always 
preached that they should integrate part-time 
(and full-time) experiences in employment 
with the vocational planning done by youth. 
But our proposal is that today the counselor 
should go further and integrate prospective 
earnings with that planning. 

The counselor who fulfills this new re- 
sponsibility will not only be serving his 
country by increasing the purchase of bonds; 
he will also be practicing a more thorough 
type of vocational guidance. 





Asstract oF 1940 Census Sratistics Now 
AVAILABLE 


Vocational counselors have always made 
much use of the Abstract of Occupational 
Statistics furnished every decade by the Bu- 
reau of the Census. Because of the war such 
an abstract of the 1940 Statistics has been de- 
layed. It has recently been issued, however, 
and is available on request. In addition to 
the 1940 figures it gives 1930 figures adjusted 
to the new classification scheme used in 1940, 
so that comparisons may be facilitated. In 
your request, ask the Bureau for Special Re- 
port—‘‘Comparative Occupation and Indus- 
try Statistics for the U. S. 1940 and 1930,” 
Series P-44, No. 1. (Free.) 


Do You Know tHe Laws? 

Vocational counselors who participate in 
the placement process should be acquainted 
with a number of laws that have been enacted 
by the various states: laws touching on 
licenses issued for the practice of certain occu- 
pations; restrictions on ground of health, 
age, Sex, etc. 

An especially large number of statutes have 
been passed to regulate profit-making em- 
ployment agencies which have committed 

(Please turn to page 514.) 
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Association Activities + + 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. 





Trustees Meet in New York City 


A™ 12 anv 13 were busy days at Head- 
quarters. In addition to the usual busi- 
mess carried on at the office, your newly 
elected Officers and Trustees spent two days 
making policies and planning activities for 
the next year. Let us assure you that they 
feel the responsibility which you have given 
them and are unreservedly devoting them- 
selves to promoting the best interests of the 
Association and the Journal. 

The following trustees were present: Presi- 
dent, M. R. Trabue; First Vice-president, 
Mildred M. Hickman; Second Vice-president 
C. L. Shartle; Treasurer, William L. Moore; 
and Trustees, Robert Hoppock and Leonard 
M. Miller. The others were unable to attend 
because of the pressure of their respective 
positions but assured President Trabue that 
they would come to the summer meeting. 

Much of the first day’s work related to 
the closing of NVGA’s fiscal year, which 
ended on March 31, 1944. Reports from the 
immediate past President, Margaret E. Ben- 
nett, the past Treasurer, Leonard M. Miller, 
and the chairmen of Divisions, Sections, and 
Committees were reviewed. The activities 
reported prove that NVGA members have 
been participating in professional activities 
these past two years and present a direct 
challenge to the committees which are being 
organized for the new year. 

The Constitution on which your Official 
Delegates voted last February carried. Type 
A of Articles I and II of the By-Laws carried 
(see pp. 131-133, November, Occupations) as 
did the remainder of the By-Laws. 

Since the Constitution alters our present 
organization and procedure we are listing 
some of the major changes: 


1. The fiscal year now runs from jy 1 
through the following June 30. 
becomes effective July 1, 1944. 


is 


2. There are two types of membership 


open to Branch Members—Professional 
and General. 


a. All National Members automati- 
cally become General Members. 

b. If you wish to apply for Profes- 
sional Membership, secure the 
necessary forms from your Branch 
Secretary and return them to 
Headquarters. The first applica- 
tions will be acted upon os the 
Board of Trustees at the meeting 
next July. Requirements for Pro- 
fessional Membership will be 
found on page 131 of the Novem- 
ber, 1943, Occupations—By- 
Laws, Articles I and II, Type A. 


National dues for General Members 
will be $2.50 after July 1, 1944. Those 
members whose dues are paid before 
June 30, 1944, will pay at the present 
rate of $2.00 for National dues. The 
adjustments will be made at renewal 
time next year. Your Branch Treasurer 
will have a table to guide him in mak- 
ing such adjustments. 

General Members who join after Feb- 
ruary 1 of a given year will pay $1.25 
to carry them through the balance of 
that fiscal year and will then pay $2.50 
annually. 

Each Branch will continue to be auton- 
omous in the operation of its affairs, 
consistent with the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the National Association 
and with its own Constitution and By- 
Laws. Your Branch Constitution may 
need amending to make it accord with 
the new National Constitution. 

All Branch Officers and Trustees must 
be members of the National Associa- 
tion. 

The new Divisions and Committees 
which will carry on the work of the 
Association are described in Article 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


VIII of the By-Laws, page 136. These 
cover the same fields as the present Sec- 
tions, Divisions, and Committees but 
make possible a more coordinated 
rogram of Association activities. 
ranches are urged to set up Commit- 
tees similar to the five divisions of the 
National Association. 
8. The official publication of the Associa- 
tion will be known as Occupations, the 
Vocational Guidance Journal. 


Our membership has been growing steadily 
this year. The total on April 15 was 3,069. 
We hope it will pass the 4,000 mark by June 
30, 1945. 

The Treasurer reported the Association to 
be in a sound financial condition. Since the 
new Constitution increases annual National 
dues fifty cents per member, we sincerely be- 
lieve that by June 30, 1945, we will be on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 

Your Trustees approved our participation 
in the Regional Conferences to be sponsored 
by the Council of Guidance and Personnel 
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Associations in January and February, 1945. 
President Trabue is a member of the CGPA 
Central Planning Committee. These confer- 
ences are to be held in Atlanta, Chicago, 
Denver, New York City, and San Francisco. 
Regional Chairmen for NVGA and plans 
made by the central committee will be an- 
nounced in the October, 1944, issue of 
OccupaTIons. 

Since there has been no National Conven- 
tion for two years and the prospects for one 
in the next year are negligible, every Branch 
is urged to cooperate with its Regional 
Chairman in planning for the NVGA portion 
of the Conference program. Every member 
of NVGA is urged to attend at least one of 
these Conferences. Please note—you may at- 
tend as many as time and money permit. 

The Association Budget was prepared for 
fifteen months, to carry through June 30, 
1945, and Division and Committee Chairmen 
were selected. The October, 1944, issue of 
Occupations will list the new chairmen.— 
Curistine Metcuer, Executive Secretary. 


News of The Branches 


Connecticut 


A panel discussion on youth employment 
was held April 22 at Hillyer Junior College, 
Hartford. Discussants included Maurice 
Berins, Personnel Manager, G. Fox & Co.; 
Robert Collins, Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions, New Departure Division of General 
Motors; Harold Dillon, Bureau of Youth 
Services, State Department of Education; 
John Egan, Executive Secretary, Connecticut 
Federation of Labor; Clyde Gleason, Chair- 
man of the Personnel Training Committee, 
State Reemployment Commission; Meyer 
Sarkin, Occupational Technician, USES; Wil- 
liam Zeman, CIO. William Moody was 
chairman. 

At the luncheon Harold Mahoney reported 
for the Research Committee on ‘‘Guidance 
Education in New England Teachers Col- 
leges.’’ The luncheon address was given by 
J. Frank Daley, State Chief of Training, 
WMC. 


St. Louis 


Margaret Hickey, National Chairman of 
the Women's Advisory Committee, WMC, 
spoke on ‘Recruitment and Utilization of 
Women for Wartime Employment—an Ap- 
praisal’’ at the meeting on March 29. Miss 
Hickey is an active member and former officer 
of the local Branch. 

C. Walter Placke, Director of the local 
USES office, presented the most recent de- 
velopments in community facilities for re- 
turning veterans at the meeting April 26. 
Discussants included L. E. Keese, Director of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Veterans Admin- 
istration, Jefferson Barracks; and Winans 
Lubbock, U. S. Civil Service. 


Omaha 


“Facing Personnel Needs in the Months 
Ahead"’ was the theme of the one-day confer- 
ence held April 14 at the University of Omaha. 
Luncheon speaker was F. C. Rosecrance, 
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Professor of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Discussion groups in the afternoon 
considered readjustments of returning veter- 
ans and displaced war workers, youth's 
present and post-war problems, community 
resources, and the obligations of counselors. 
H. A. Feldman, Director, General Mills, 
Minneapolis, was the dinner speaker. 

What can be done about child labor in war 
times was discussed at the meeting on March 
23, held jointly with the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce. The sharp rise of child labor in 
Omaha was cited by Helen M. Haisch, of the 
regional office of the Children’s Bureau, who 
reported that 205 children between 14 and 16 
were employed in 1941, as compared with 
1,148 in 1943. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


The serious manpower shortage facing the 
city was described by Russell McCarthy at 
the meeting, March 16. In the next 6 months 
he said 11,000 persons were needed while 
available sources of supply would yield only 
5,400, with 2,000 school children and 500 
teachers available for vacation time only. 
More than 800 Rochester women have al- 
ready left industry and more are leaving 
daily, according to Mr. McCarthy. He sug- 
gested several ways of relieving the shortage: 
encouraging women to return, have a better 
recruiting system, sub-contract work to areas 
with more manpower; use all employees at 
their highest skills and make them versatile 
so that they may be shifted from one depart- 
ment to another as needed. 


Cincinnati 


How Cincinnati plans to serve vocational 
guidance needs of returning soldiers now and 
in the post-war period was the theme of the 
meeting held April 12. These aspects of the 
plan were considered: ““The Occupational 
Picture Now and Later,’’ William Schwem- 
lein, Branch President and member of WMC; 
“The Returning Soldiers,’’ Edgar Martin, 
Secretary, Williams Branch, YMCA; ‘‘Report 
of Activities in Other Cities,’’ Wendell 


Pierce, Assistant Principal, Avondale School; 
“Summary of Local Activities,’’ William S. 
Dickson, Coordinator-in-Chief, War Produc- 
tion Training Committee; and a “Tentative 
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Plan for Cincinnati,"” presented by the 
Branch’s post-war committee. 


Northeastern Ohio 


A tour of the Warner-Swasey machine tool | 


plant followed a dinner meeting, March 16, 
1944. Featured speakers at the dinner were 
Walter Bailey and Tel Berna of Warner- 
Swasey, who spoke on opportunities in the 
machine tool industry. 


Central Pennsylvania 


Leonard M. Miller spoke on ‘‘Coordina- 
tion of Guidance Activities with Reconstruc- 
tion’’ at a meeting held jointly with the 
Pennsylvania Association of Secondary Prin- 
cipals, Susquehanna area. Other topics dis- 
cussed were *‘School Credit for Work Experi- 
ence,’’ by President Geisler of the Secondary 
School Principals; and ‘‘Civic Education,”’ 
by Dr. Heckman of the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 


Keystone 


Because of duplication of names, the Capi- 
tal (Harrisburg, Pa.) Branch has voted to 
change to Keystone. At the meeting held 
March 20 the work of the veterans’ re- 
employment committeemen was presented by 
Capt. Henry M. Gross, Chief of the Re- 
employment Division, State Selective Service. 
State Director William A. LIllegenfritz, in 
charge of re-employment of veterans in USES, 
spoke of that agency’s program. Both speak- 
ers stressed the need for the cooperation of all 
agencies. 

At the business meeting Leonard M. Miller 
described a program for professional training 
of counselors in business and industry during 
the summer vacation months which is being 
developed by Temple University, the Univer- 
sity Of Pennsylvania, the State Education 
Department, and business and industrial con- 
cerns. 


Milwaukee 


Dean F. O. Holt spoke on ‘‘Problems of 
Educational and Vocational Adjustment in 
the Post-war Period’’ at the dinner meeting 
held April 19. The meeting was held jointly 
with the Industrial and Educational Coun- 
selors Association. Dean Holt is Director of 
Public Relations, University of Wisconsin. 
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Binghamton 
Capital District 
Central 


Branch Count 
APRIL 15, 1944 


39 


48 
161 
52 
10 
74 
125 
12 


15 
30 
161 
13 
37 
13 
22 


69 
13 


36 
158 
12 


149 
14 


34 


62 
12 


41 
155 


20 
34 
10 


New Yorx 
Long Island 
Mid-Hudson 
Mohawk Valley 
New York City 
New York University 
Rochester 
Rockland County 
Teachers College 
Westchester 
Western 
Norts CaRo.Lina 
On10 
Central 
Cincinnati 
Northeastern 
Northwestern 
N 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Keystone 
Central 
Erie 
Philadelphia and Vicinity 
Western 
Puerto Rico 
Ruopve IsLanp 
TENNESSEE 
East Tennessee 
Middle Tennessee 
Texas 
Dallas 
South Texas . 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond 
WasHINGTON 
Seattle 
West VIRGINIA 
Mountain State 
WISCONSIN 
Milwaukee 
WyYoMING 


Branco MEMBERS 
MemBERS-AT-LARGE 
Lire MEMBERS 


Total Members 


31 
14 


11 
82 


88 
47 
32 
57 
23 

119 
26 
10 
24 
27 
63 
35 


12 
17 


25 
25 
12 
24 


2962 
109 





3079 
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Introducing Our Authors 


Cora Miner Barry has had long experi- 
ence as teacher and counselor. She contrib- 
uted a survey of guidance practices in public 
secondary schools of Massachusetts as her 
thesis for her Master's degree at Boston Uni- 
versity. Her major interest is the young 
adult of 16 to 25 and the establishment 
through use of the Kuder inventory of pat- 
terns of preferences characteristic of successful 
students in programs of training and educa- 
tion for careers. Mrs. Barry is Secretary- 
treasurer of the Merrimack Valley Branch, 
which she helped to organize. 

Mo tty G. Lenroan has published articles 
in the Virginia Journal of Education and con- 
tributed a study of foods to the Consumer 
Study made by the NEA. She took her M.A. 
in Business Education at New York Univer- 
sity and her A.B. at the State University of 
Iowa. She also is a graduate accountant 
from the College of the City of New York. 

Service as Chairman of the University of 
New Hampshire War Service Committee and 
as Civilian personnel consultant of the STAR 
unit at the University of New Hampshire 
have given Everett B. Sackett first-hand con- 
tact with the educational problems both of 
college men entering the Armed Forces and of 
those receiving additional education through 
ASTP. He has published articles in profes- 
sional journals. Since 1938 he has been at 
the University of New Hampshire as regis- 
trar, chairman of admissions and student per- 
sonnel, and associate professor of Education. 

Joun T. Graves has had varied experience: 
six years in general shop work, three years as 
a social worker, and five years as a vocational 
counselor. 

Mary Z. Casety, now on the faculty of the 
School of Journalism, Syracuse University, 
has been woman's editor on newspapers in 
Syracuse, N. Y., and Havana, Cuba. She has 
also conducted radio programs and con- 
tributed to numerous periodicals, including 
Mademoiselle, Progressive Teacher, School Press 
Review, etc. 

G. Freperic Kuper is Chief of the Civilian 
Personnel Studies Section of the Morale Ser- 
vices Division of the War Department and 
Editor of the journal, Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement. He was formerly Chief 
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of the Test Construction Unit of the U. §. 
Civil Service Commission and examiner at the 
University of Chicago. 


With the State Supervisors 

The Vocational Information and Guidance 
Service of Louisiana has issued an ‘‘Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Manual” 
with suggestions for organizing and adminis- 
tering programs. State Supervisor Puls re- 
ports two successful career days, at Covington 
High School, with 45 instructors participa- 
ting, and at Lake Providence, with 29 instruc- 
tors. Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, La., mow offers prospective 
teachers a course in Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance. 

R. D. Pulliam has been appointed Georgia 
Supervisor, Occupational Information and 
Guidance, effective March 10. Since 1938 he 
has been Assistant Professor of Agriculture 
and director of the college farm at Georgia 
State Teachers College. In addition to being 
supervisor of grounds, property, and labor he 
was director of the Civilian Pilot Training 
Program of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
at the college. He has also taught vocational 
agriculture in Georgia public schools. In the 
Wheeler County High School, Alamo, Geor- 
gia, he organized and supervized an occupa- 
tional guidance program. He took his 
bachelor’s degree at the University of Georgia 
and has done postgraduate work in vocational 
guidance. 

The March Bulletin from West Virginia in- 
forms us that Supervisor Harper has sent 
questionnaires to teachers and counselors in 
his state to discover those interested in work- 
shop courses in summer schools. At the 
Conference on Practical Nurse Education held 
in Washington, D. C., March 21-23, Mr. 
Harper was assigned to the committee on re- 
cruiting and selecting of students. Other 
agencies represented were American Red 
Cross, U. S. Office of Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, U. S. Public Health Service, 
state supervisors of home economics and 
trade and industrial education, and nursing 
organizations. In the Bulletin Mr. Harper 
urges high school journalism classes to use 
radio scripts on opportunities in the field of 
nursing, which the State Nurses Association 
has made available. 
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Navy Jobs for Women 


WAVES Need Trained Counselors 


Top priority in WAVE officer procurement 
now goes to the Navy's new program for 
educational services. Applications are now 
being accepted from women 25 to 35 years of 
age, with broad experience in the fields of 
vocational guidance, distributive education, 
counseling, placement, training, public rela- 
tions, and related fields. Civilian experience 
which is desirable includes: (1) experience in 
the training division of a large retail or indus- 
trial firm where the individual planned educa- 
tional program, advised employees, taught 
courses; (2) experience in teaching in Dis- 
tributive Education or other vocational pro- 
grams, where individual acted both as in- 
structor and personnel representative with in- 
dustry; (3) experience in counseling and in- 
terviewing in hospital, recreational, or wel- 
fare project. 

Applicants for Educational Services in the 
Navy should be mature, well-poised persons 
who are resourceful, tactful, and interested 
in people. They should have a pleasant 
speaking voice and good diction and be above 
average in nervous stability and physical 
stamina. 

A majority of the billets open are at Navy 
Hospitals. One of the major duties is individ- 
ual counseling and rehabilitation of patients 
facing medical discharge. The Educational 
Services Officer cooperates with occupational 
therapists and the medical staff, as well as 
with local and federal agencies concerned 
with rehabilitation of the veteran. 

At a shore station, other than a hospital, 
the Officer is responsible for the constructive 
supervision of the entire voluntary educa- 
tional program on the station. She dis- 


tributes self-study material, organizes volun- 
tary group classes, interprets the policies of 
the Armed Forces Institute, and enrolls 
students. 

All women selected for the program at 
present will be commissioned as officers. It 
is expected that billets will be filled soon; 
inquiries should be made at once to the near- 
est Office of Naval Procurement. After com- 
missioning the women will receive from 5 to 
7 weeks of intensive specialized training be- 
fore active duty assignments. 


Tip to Counselors of High School 
Graduates 

The Navy Department is seeking civilian 
women stenographers, typists, and clerks to 
work at the Washington, D. C., headquar- 
ters, to replace enlisted personnel in clerical 
jobs. For the next 6 months the Navy needs 
approximately a thousand new employees a 
months. 

All women 17'/2 years or older, who 
qualify in the Civil Service examination, are 
eligible. Entrance salaries range from $146 
to $182.50 a month, depending on experience 
and education. No previous experience is 
needed for the entrance salary. 

After appointment the new employee is 
transferred to Washington at the expense of 
the Navy Department. Housing is guaran- 
teed her in a room that has been carefully in- 
spected by the Navy Housing Board. She 
may specify the type of room—single, double, 
or a room in one of the boarding houses re- 
sembling a college dormitory. Prices range 
from $25 to $30 a month for a single room, 
from $18 to $25 a month for a double room, 
from $45 to $55 a month for room and meals 
at a boarding house. Meals planned by the 
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best dietitians can be secured at the govern- 
ment non-profit cafeterias. Full course din- 
ners are $0.50 and up. 

The job itself will be in any one of the Navy 
Bureaus, depending on the employee's quali- 
fications. She will work with some of 
America’s most important men. A stenog- 
rapher might become secretary to a Navy 
Captain; a typist might be placed in a Bureau 
which types the orders that send a fleet into 
action; or a clerk might be entrusted with 
the filing of most confidential records. There 
are also opportunities of advancing into posi- 
tions of greater responsibility. 

In every Bureau of the Navy Department a 
Counselor is available to talk over on-the-job 
or personal problems. She will help plan 
educational and social programs for hours 
after work. 

The civilian employee discovers that she is 
serving her country in a vital war job and 
that living conditions in Washington are now 
comfortable. She enjoys the hard work with 
the added thrill of living in the world’s war- 
time capital. She can live on her salary, have 
a good time with her friends, and have 
enough money left to buy those extra War 
Bonds. 

Apply for a civilian job with the Navy at 
your local Civil Service office or your local 
U. S. Employment office. Any post-office can 
also furnish information. Specify that em- 
ployment with the Navy as a civilian in 
Washington is desired, and arrangements for 
the examination will be made. 

The Navy is not interested in applications 
from persons engaged in war work of equal 
skill. 


WMC Studies Emergency Training for 
Vocational Counselors 


The need for vocational counseling among 
men and women discharged from the Armed 
Forces and from war industries will require a 
force of vocational counselors much larger 
than the number available. The Professional 
and Technical Division of the Bureau of 
Training of the War Manpower Commission 
estimates that at least 12,000 additional voca- 
tional counselors should be trained for posi- 
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tions in Veterans Administration, Rehabilita- 
tion Division of Federal Security Agency, 
U. S. Employment Service, schools, colleges, 
and private agencies. 

In order to stimulate the appropriate insti- 
tutions to train vocational counselors and to 
insure that this training be acceptable, the 
Professional and Technical Division (WMC) 
appointed an Advisory Commission on Voca- 
tional Counseling to prepare a description of 
the job of Vocational Counselor, to outline 
courses which should constitute graduate 
training basic to the work of a vocational 
counselor and suggest a plan for coordinating 
counseling services on the community level. 

The heaviest duties of the Commission fell 
to the Committee on Curricula which is com- 
posed of E. G. Williamson, A. J. Brumbaugh, 
C. L. Shartle, Forrest H. Kirkpatrick, Donald 
S. Bridgman, and Harry D. Kitson. In view 
of the emergency the Commission requested 
that the committee not only prepare recom- 
mendations for a full-length training pro- 
gram of 13 courses or units which universities 
might offer in their regular curricula but also 
short or accelerated courses for Summer Insti- 
tutes or group conferences in communities 
where specialists might not be available. 

A bulletin containing all the recommenda- 
tions of the committees will be issued and 
may be obtained by addressing the Bureau of 
Training, War Manpower Commission, 1778 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington 25, D. C. 


Counselors’ Responsibility 
(Continued from page 507) 


many abuses in the past. They differ widely 
from state to state; some are rigid, some fall 
short of exercising the needed regulation. In 
order to present the national picture, the 
Division of Labor Standards of the United 
States Department of Labor has issued a 514- 
page report entitled ‘‘Private Employment 
Agencies’’ (Supt. of Documents, 75c). The 
report summarizes the laws existing in each 
state and enables the reader to see where the 
weak spots are. It points up the need for im- 
provements and for standardization through- 
out the states. 
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7 x Books Reviewed 7 7 


Reviews of Recent Publications . . . By Various Contributors 





CUMULATIVE PUPIL RECORDS, A Plan 
for Staff Study and Improvement of Cumula- 
tive Pupil Records in Secondary Schools. By 
Wendell C. Allen. Bureau of Publications, 
Columbia University, New York, 1943. Pp. 
69. $1.25. 

This practical monograph on cumulative 
records should find a place on the bookshelves 
of all persons interested in vocational gui- 
dance. No words are wasted but there are so 
many valuable suggestions about records and 
record improvement that a reader finds him- 
self re-reading the pages so as not to miss 
any of the pertinent material. 

4 the first chapter, a general discussion of 
cumulative records and how they can aid 
every member of a school staff, is the phi- 
losophy underlying the origin and develop- 
ment of the cumulative record, which in spite 
of its important place in our present educa- 
tional world, is a product of the past two dec- 
ades. The writer points out the various pur- 
poses that cumulative records should serve, 
the most important of which is the over-all 
picture of the student that enables the class- 
room teacher to individualize instruction and 
that serves as an aid to all staff members deal- 
ing with the social, health, educational, and 
vocational adjustment of students. 

The author next considers procedures for 
the evaluation of the record by all staff mem- 
bers. Throughout the report he reminds his 
readers that records must vary with the indi- 
vidual school system although many of the 
problems he raises could be found in all sys- 
tems and could apply to higher educational 
institutions as well as secondary schools. 
Wisely it is pointed out that administrators 
and counselors should not attempt to install a 
record system without the assistance of the 
regular teaching staff. By this joint study of 
problems, improvement in the use of record 
data usually follows and teachers develop a 
cooperative attitude that would never exist if 
the records were superimposed upon them. 


From her own experience in making an 
evaluative study of a college record system, 
this reviewer can report het much can be 
gained in pars a “‘personnel point of 
view"’ in a faculty by having classroom teach- 
ers appraise the records which they are en- 
couraged to use. 

Every classroom teacher and counselor 
would gain much by reading this excellent 
monograph on comalecive records.—REBECCA 
C. Tansit, Registrar, State Teachers College at 
Towson, Baltimore, Maryland. 


ORGANIZING TO HELP THE HANDI- 
CAPPED. By T. Arthur Turner. Elyria, 
Ohio, National Society for Crippled Children, 
Inc., 1944. Pp. 165. 

This book may well be called, *‘Handbook 
for the Volunteer Worker for the Crippled."’ 
The socially conscious layman's contribution 
to the welfare of the unfortunate is as ancient 
as the humanitarian impulse, but organized 
voluntary association is a twentieth-century 
development. Despite the tremendous in- 
crease in governmental agencies, the need still 
exists for intelligent participation in welfare 
service by the lay citizen. 

This little book carefully defines the dis- 
tinctive role of the private association and its 
relationship to the public agency. The pri- 
vate association, unhampered by legal defi- 
nition or function, may serve as a spearhead 
in legislation and method to point the way 
to desirable procedures for the public agency, 
and may fill in gaps in its functioning. 

The author describes volunteer programs, 
discusses the principles underlying them, and 
indicates desirable procedures. The topics in- 
clude the educational and vocational prob- 
lems of the handicapped and ways in which 
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these problems are being met, the federal and 
state legal structures and their operation, the 
Federal Rehabilitation Service, and the struc- 
ture and administration of associations for 
the physically handicapped. 

The recommended procedures follow the 
principles of good community organization: 
organized bodies of interested and representa- 
tive citizens who initiate broad lines of action 
to be implemented by designated committees 
of specialists or experts; wise publicity to 
secure the intelligent support of the public; 
specific methods developed in terms of local 
needs; carefully defined relationships with 
other agencies. 

The reader should not hope through the 
reading of this book to become a specialist in 
the field of the handicapped, nor should he 
seek here a directory of agencies or workers, 
although his knowledge may be extended by 
the carefully selected bibliographies at the 
close of each chapter. But the author dis- 
armingly disclaims intent to do more than 
salle an “‘over-all visualization’ of or- 
ganization techniques for the voluntary, non- 
professional worker. The book should fur- 
nish many desirable short-cuts to competent 
service by lay groups.—Loretra M. Miter, 
Associate Professor of Remedial Education, C.W.- 
C.E., State Teachers College, Ellensberg, Wash- 
ington. 


KAREN LONG, MEDICAL TECHNICIAN. 
By Mary Ellis Turner. New York, Dodd, 
Mead & Co., 1944. Pp. 211. $2.00. 

This book succeeds particularly well in re- 
creating the magic atmosphere of a great 
medical college, with its humming life, and 
its earnest, altruistic search for scientific 
truth. How much exact vocational informa- 
tion can be learned through a novel, may be a 
question. Certainly, however, the girl who 
has an interest in the vocation of medical 
technician or the physician can learn from 
Mrs. Turner’s book the preliminary steps 
necessary to make an entrance in the field, the 
conditions under which she may work, the 
advantages and disadvantages of such a life, 
as well as the great satisfaction to be derived 
from working in a scientific field with asso- 
ciates of high purpose. 

Since the scene of the story was laid before 
the War, the opening chapters are no doubt 
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already outdated, but can very easily be 
brought up to the present by the counselor, or 
by any alert student. The girl reading for the 
story alone will be interested while she un- 
consciously absorbs the foundations of voca- 
tional success in the medical field. 

Though the conversation may seem rather 
stilted to an adult, and may interrupt the 
vocational information exasperatingly at 
times, yet it is fresh and youthful in tone, 
appealing to younger as well as more mature 
high school girls. One high school sopho- 
more commented that the book was ‘‘swell; I 
want to finish it.”’ 

An older woman, also a student, remarked, 
“That is the most unusual book. The story 
is so good I want to finish it, but I'm so inter- 
ested to read something about life in a Medi- 
cal School.” 

Mrs. Turner has been particularly success- 
ful in sketching the characters of a group of 
superior young people of high standards who 
are yet not ‘goody goody.’’ Through the 
whole fabric of scientific experiment, social 
life, and the rush of every-day duties, runs 
the rich thread of Mother's fine philosophy, 
and the gay pattern of romance. Certainly a 
delightfully useful book in any high school 
library.—Cruia D. SHetton, Coordinator and 
a Fdison Vocational School, Seattle, 
Wash. 


—————— 
Publications Received 





Adolescence. National Society for the Study 
of Education, Forty-Third Yearbook, Part I. 
Nelson B. Henry, Editor. Pp. 358. $2.25. 
Paper bound. 

Summarizes researches on individual development 
based on techniques employed in physiology, physical 
measurement, psychology, and sociology. Explains the 
interrelations between the findings and “‘interprets the 
role of specific aspects of growth in the education and 
social adjustments of adolescents." Of special interest to 
vocational counselors is Harold Carter's contribution en- 
titled ‘“The Development of Interest in Vocations."’ 


An Enlarged Program of Vocational Education 
with Special Reference to Larger Administrative | 
Units. Committee on Research and Publica- 
tions, The American Vocational Association, 
Washington, D.C. Pp. 50. 


Indicates social and economic trends and their signifi- 
cance for vocational education and the problem of build- 
ing curricula adapted to local occupational outlets. The | 

(Please turn to p. 518.) 
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For courses in OCCUPATIONS 


Methods of Vocational Guidance 


With Specific Helps for Teachers 
of Business Subjects 


By GERTRUDE FORRESTER, 
Director of Guidance and Head 
of Business Education, Public 
Schools, West Bend, Wisconsin 








@ Here is a text that is strong in practical suggestions which teachers 
can put directly to use with high school students. Methods of Voca- 
tional Guidance not only states general principles; it also describes 
what these principles mean in terms of specific activities. 

@ In addition to serving as a class text, Methods of Vocational Guidance 
is designed to fill the need for a professional book for guidance councilors 
and teachers. Most of the suggestions can be used by any teacher, 
although numerous additional helps will be especially valuable to teach- 
ers of business subjects. 

@ Activities, such as visual aids, exhibits, and dramatizations, de- 
scribed in this helpful new text stimulate the student’s interest in the 
subject of occupations, and specific suggestions encourage him to in- 
vestigate special occupations in more detail. The final chapters of the 
book relate directly to job finding. 

@ Methods of Vocational Guidance accomplishes six major objectives: 
it informs students about the occupational world; acquaints them with 
sources of information about occupational opportunities, requirements, 
and trends; helps them master techniques to be used in investigating 
occupations; cultivates their understanding of interrelationships among 
occupations and the contribution of all forms of work to the welfare of 
society; informs them about courses, colleges, and schools for further 
training; and provides information concerning placement and follow-up 
of students in their jobs. 


Ready for summer classes 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
Dallas London 
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need for work experience and an adequate guidance pro- 
gram is stressed. Special problems incident to the post- 
war adjustment period are recognized. 


Counseling. Bulletin issued by the Com- 
mittee on Placement and Guidance, author- 
ized by the Program Services Committee, 
National Board of the YMCA. February, 
1944, and April, 1944. 

These bulletins report YMCA activities with returning 
veterans in these communities: Utica, N. Y.; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Madison, Wis.; Canton, Ohio; Springfield, 
Mass.; Toledo, Ohio; Seattle, Wash.; Aurora, Ill.; San 
Francisco, Calif.; Milwaukee, Wis.; and Hartford, 
Conn. The set-up varies with the community but gener- 
ally the Y is the springboard from which the veteran is 
referred to appropriate local agencies. In some communi- 
ties the Y is serving also demobilized war workers. 


Vocational Rehabilitation (Occupational Ab- 
stract No. 71). Best Books of 1943. Occupa- 
tional Index, New York University, New 
York 3. 25 cents each. 

The first gives briefly the professional opportunities in 
a field in which post-war employment prospects are be- 
lieved to be good. Best Books lists 41 titles, including 20 
free and inexpensive pamphlets. Selection may be ad- 
justed according to size of book budget. 


Latin America in School and College Teaching 
Materials. Part I. Washington, D. C., 1944. 
American Council on Education. 25 cents. 


This report of a study made by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Council faces the responsibility of educa- 
tion in fostering healthy inter-American relations. It 
consists of an analysis of present treatment of Latin- 
American topics in texts and recommendations for future 
policy for teachers, editors, and publishers to correct 
present misconceptions. This study will be of particular 
interest to NVGA members since the publication of the 
Spanish and Portuguese editions of Vocational Guidance. 


Yale, John R. How to Build An Occupational 
Information Library. Chicago, 1944. Science 
Research Associates. Pp. 120. $4.00 for 
Manual and Filing Plan. 


A manual to accompany an Occupational Filing Plan 
which in its entirety consists of 75 file folders printed 
with the list of fields of occupations, and 15 Out Cards 
for recording the removal of file folders. The complete 
Plan will be reviewed in an autumn issue of Occupations. 


“Public Library Statistics,’" ALA Bulletin. 
April, 1944. Pp. 154-167. 

Definitions of classifications of library jobs and require- 
ments, with tables showing general and salary statistics 
listed according to population of city. 

Cromwell, Floyd R. <A Basic Program of 
Guidance. State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Md. Pp. 30. 20 cents. 

An outline of basic services ‘‘which any school regard- 
less of size or location"’ can offer, with suggestions for an 
elementary school program and a check sheet for evaluat- 
ing a given program. The approach in this little bulletin 
is simple and non-technical. 








The SRA 
OCCUPATIONAL 
FILING PLAN 


e Guidebook on “How 
to Build an Occupa- 
tional Information 


Library” 
@ 75 printed file folders 


e@ 15 out cards 


A ready-to-operate in- 
stallation for classifying 
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materials for ready use. 
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REHABILITATION of the WAR-INJURED 
Edited by William Brown Doherty, M.D. 


The only book covering the whole field of restoration, rehabilitation and 
guidance—of paramount interest right now to the professional as well as 
to the volunteer worker who may be called upon at any time to deal with such 
cases. Prepared in cooperation with eminent authorities in England, Rus- 
sia and the United States, the book combines their experiences in actual 
field service with studies of end-results obtained in hospitals and other 
rehabilitation centers. Recommended for all who expect to help in rehabili- 
tating the war-injured. Profusely illustrated. $10.00 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CHILD GUIDANCE 
Edited by Ralph B. Winn 


Comprehensive, vital and authoritative, this volume includes contributions 
from more than fifty eminent authorities. All phases of child guidance and 
its many ramifications in psychiatry, psychology, education, social and 
clinical work are dealt with—in language simple enough to be understood 
by the interested volunteer, the intelligent parent, yet professional enough 
to be of value to the experienced professional. Logically, it belongs in the 
library of everyone connected with the training and development of children. 


$7.50 
DICTIONARY OF SOCIOLOGY 
Edited by Henry Pratt Fairchild 


This volume, containing over 3600 carefully selected terms, consolidates the 
usage of the best writers and scholars in the field and provides a precise 
working terminology. The very latest and most authentic interpretations 
of sociological concepts have been selected. Thus many misconceptions, 
both academic and popular, are clarified, and the book is truly up-to-date, a 
splendid investment for teachers, social workers, guidance counsellors, and 
others of similar interests. $6.00 


TWENTIETH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY 


Living Schools of Thought 
Edited by Dagobert D. Runes, Ph.D. 


Twenty essays which illuminate the whole field of modern philosophical 
investigation. The contributors include John Dewey, Roscoe Pound, A. N. 
Whitehead, Jacques Maritain, Bertrand Russell, George Santayana, and 
others. The principles and thought expressed also cover a wide range, from 
the Philosophy of Law, Aesthetics, the Philosophy of History, the Philos- 
ophy of Science, Theology andi Metaphysics, the Philosophy of Life and 
the Humanism of St. Thomas Aquinas to the Philosophies of China and the 
Dialectic Materialism emanating from the U.S.S.R. $5.00 


At Your Bookseller’s, or Direct 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, INc. 


15 East 40th Street New York 16, N. Y. 
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J 


Jacgr, Harry A., 237 (Jan.) 
Jamuzson, H. W., 17 (Oct.) 


K 


Kasacx, G. R., 180 (Dec.) 

Kexrer, Franxuin J., r., 280 (Jan.) 

Kuapper, F. H., r., 218 (Dec.) 

Kirxpatricx, Forrest H., r., 70 (Oct.); 302 (Feb.) 

Kitson, H. D., 47, t., 70 (Oct.); 125, r., 152 (Nov.); 193, 
P5 217 (Dec. >: 266 (Jan.); 319 (Feb. ); 367 (March); 
477 (April); 507 (May) 

Kurnerecter, Lee M., r., 457 (April) 

Kogpcxe, Manion, 30 (Oct.) 

Kuper, 6. Frepenic, 484 (May) 


L 
Lanpy, Epwarp, r., 279 (Jan.) 
Larrick, Nancy, 469 (May) 
Lausenstetn, O. H., 362, r., 380 (March) 
Lenrman, Motry Gregn, 499 (May) 
Lincenrecter, Resgcca, r., 216 (Dec.) 
Lynp, Roserr S., r., 221 (Dec.) 

M 
MacGisson, Exizaseta Greco, f., 


(Jan.) 
McCain, Lr. Jamas A., 293 (Feb.) 


220 (Dec.); r., 281 
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McGowan, Carotyn, 174 (Dec.) 
McLaucaun, Marion W., r., 455 (April) 
Matiary, BenjaMIN ae r., 279 (Jan 
Mann, Witiarp H., r., 329 (Feb.) 
MaNouxKIAN, thom r., 216 (Dec.) 
MELCHER, Cunustine, 128, 141 (Nov.); 267 (Jan.); 373 
(March); 508 (May) 
Miter, Lgonarp M. ,» 32 COct.) 
Mirizr, Loretta M., t 515 (May) 
Moors, Capt. Curtis H., 296 (Feb.) 
Murson, FLORENCE Apams, 341 hoch) 
Murray, Stewart, f., 222 "(Dec.) 


N 


Neat, Exizasetn, 503 (May) 
Norris, W111, r., 281 (Jan.) 


O 


Ostrom, Stanger, 365 (March) 
Out-or-Scnoot Guipance Commits, 102 (Nov.) 


P 


Papgrt, Kate, 96 (Nov.) 
Pirups-Hvarre, Cart C., 117 (Nov.) 
Powe, Rutu Barnarp, r., 72 (Oct.) 


R 


Reymart, Martin L., r., 457 (April) 
Ricg, Betty A., 114 (Nov.) 
Rosinson, C. C., r., 458 (April) 


Ss 


Sacxett, Everett B., 471 (May) 

Samugt, Hexen E., 351, 370 (March) 

Scutozrs, Lester J., 83 (Nov.) 

Scumagizze, O. I., 348 (March) 

Scunerpter, Lt. Gwenporen, 293 (Feb.) 

Suartie, Carrout L., 20 (Oct.); and others, 387-446 


(April) 


Suetton, Ceuta D., r., 457 (April); r., 516 (May) 
Suurrsaty, Viroinia, 260 (Jan.) 

Smczt, Hanoxp, Pfc., 248 (Jan.) 

Snyper, Louisg M., r., 151 (Nov.) 

Somervett, Generar Brenon B., 24 (Oct.) 

Srewanrt, Isapgx M., 27 (Oct.) 

Sropparp, Gzo. D., 83 (Nov.) 

Stover, Epcar M., r., 219 (Dec.); 474 (May) 

Supsr, Carr. Donatp E., 345 (March); r., 455 (April) 


T 


Tansiz, Resecca C., r., 515 (May) 

Taytor, CarxeTon, r., 456 (April) 

Tuavze, Gorpon O., 361 (March) 

Tussitts, F. Lyman, 252 an.) 

Traxcer, ARTHUR E., 42 (Oct.) 

Tuckman, Jacos, 244 (Jan.) 

Turret, Arcuie M., r., 68 (Oct.); 83 (Nov.) 


U 


Usrsrock, Ricnarp S., r., 329 (Feb.) 


W 


War Manpower Commission, Apprentice Training Ser- 
vice, 312 (Feb.) 

Warp, Mary Frances, 109 (Nov.) 

Waap, Raymonp S., 39 (Oct.) 

Wenrics, Major Ratpu C., 161 (Dec.) 

Wotrr, Gertrupe, 195 (Dec.); 449 (April) 


Y 
Yzo, J. Wenpet, 250 (Jan.) 


Z 


ZaPoteon, MarGuerits, 271 (Jan.) 
Zenrer, Capt. Freperice A., 164 (Dec.) 
ZimMMERMAN, Frances, r., 73 (Oct.) 





SUBJECT INDEX 


Volume XXII, October, 1943—May, 1944* 


A 


Ambassador to industry, r., 329 

American job series: career in engineering, your per- 
sonality and your job, careers in labor relations, jobs 
in the aircraft industry, instrument makers, careers in 
public health, women’s work and the war, your future 
in chemistry, r., 73; AVA annual convention, 209; 
Red Cross aids vocational rehabilitation, 213 

American story of industrial and labor relations, r., 329 

Apprenticeship, available information, 311; training 
activities expand in 1943, 312 

Aptitude test, is it a panacea? 260; see Job families 

Armed forces institute, see Army 

Army trains its specialists, 167; armed forces institute, 
guidance in, 169; classification in post-war vocational 
guidance, 248 


B 


Bibliography in occupational research, 442 

Blind, new freedom for, 117 . 

Boston serves its discharged veterans, 250 

Boys come marching home, 10 

Branches, news of, 54; count (Oct. 1), 147; mews, 200; 
news 273; count (Dec. 15), 276; 321; count (Jan., 
1944), 372; news, 374, 451, 509; count 511 

British workers, speed-up courses for, 120 

By your leave, sir, r., 219 


Cc 


Canada plans for veterans’ training, 17 

Career guide, r., 222 

Census, 1940, and vocational guidance, 252; value of a 
high school work census, 348 

Charles Hampton, research chemist, r., 68 

Chemistry, your career in, r., 69; see also Charles Hamp- 
ton 

Chicago's work—study plan, 93 

Child development and guidance in rural schools, r., 67 

Child labor standards, maintaining in wartime, 96; child 
labor legislation in 1943, war's effect on, 351 

Chrysler, counselors train at, 30, 126 

Classification of enlisted personnel by U. S. Navy, 293; 
“entry” fields of work in dictionary, see Dictionary of 
occupational information 

College, levels and patterns of ability necessary for suc- 
cess in, 182; success predicted by Ohio state psycho- 
logical examination, 489 

Commencement day, vocational guidance on, 365 

Committee on economic development (CED) charts the 
course, 368 

Community, organizing for vocational guidance, 102, 206; 
CED and post-war planning, 368 

Conferences, N. Y. counselors at Syracuse, 58; CGPA 
(New York), 195; New Jersey Branch and NJEA, 
199; AVA convention, 209; N. Y. metropolitan area, 
449; Chicago regional conference, 450; N. J. spring 
conference, 450 

Cooperative school report, see Emotionally unstable youth 

Correlation between mechanical aptitude and mechanical 
comprehension scores, 42, 244 

Council, Guidance and Personnel Associations Confer- 
ence, 195 


* r—Book review. 


Counselors train at Chrysler, 30; war tasks, 32; on as- 
sembly line (Chrysler), 126; war service, see War; 
counseling comes to the work-bench, 174; bottle neck 
in counselor supply, 195; the counselor, poem, 245; 
basic course in training of counselors, 345; round the 
clock with a counselor, 362; appointment, poem, 364; 
employee counselor, 495; counseling youth on excess 
earnings, 469; WMC studies emergency training, 514 

Cumulative pupil records, r., 515 


D 


Detroit youth carry the mail, 359 

Dictionary of occupational information, how to use Part 
IV, 39; history of dictionary, 396; uses of dictionary 
396; ‘“‘entry"’ fields of work, classified in Part IV, 
404 


Different levels and patterns of ability for success in 
college, 182 

Division of occupational analysis and manning tables, 
387-446 


E 


Earnings, excess, counseling youth on, 469 

Editorial comment; who'll do the work—amateurs or 
experts? 47; filing information about occupations, 
125; how you can help in post-war planning, 193; glo- 
bal vocational guidance, 266; federal and private agen- 
cies push plans for vocational guidance, 319; journal's 
role as war recorder, 367; occupationology—a new 
science, 447; another wartime responsibility for 
counselors, 507 

Educational guide in air en, r., 380 

Emotionally unstable youth, locating, 237 

Employee evaluation manual for interviewers, r., 457; 
employee counselor, 495 

Employment psychology, principles of, r., 71; employ- 
ment tests in industry and business, r., 152 

“Entry” fields of work classified, see Dictionary 

Executive ability, how to develop, r., 217 


F 


Farmers, volunteer, summer work, 63 

File occupational information, how to, 35; filing in an 
administrative office, 122; filing (Editorial), 125; filing 
occupational information in Atlanta Opportunity 
school, 315; for women, 354; filing alphabetically, 
503 

Finding your way in life, r., 7 

Follow-up of secondary school students in Michigan, 
327 


G 


Girls, careers for, in science and engineering, r., 457 

Gray plan for post-war reemployment, 3 

Guidance practice in New Jersey, r., 152; in armed forces 
institute, 169 


H 


Handicapped enlist on the home front, 246; organizing 
to help, r., 515 

Handling personality adjustment problems in industry, 
t., 456 
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High school value of work census, 348; rural, consider 
vocations, 499 

Hollywood starlet, r., 73 

Hospitals, industry brings job to veterans, 474 

How to pass a written examination, r., 279 


I 


Immediate war tasks, 32 

Induction, tour arranged of centers, 60 

Industry, counselors train in, 30, 126; counseling in, 174; 
development of personnel research in, 302; handling 
personality adjustment problems in, r. 456; employee 
counselor, 495 

Interest inventories, note on classification of items in, 
484; Kuder preference record norms, 487 

Interviewing technique, how's your, 299; 
evaluation manual for interviewers, r., 457. 


J 


Jewish communities organize to serve veterans, 501 
Job analysis, 390 (see a/so Job families); classifying jobs, 


employee 


396 

Job families, 409; composition analysis of job family for 
airplane woodworker, fig., 412; analyzing physical 
demands of jobs, 415; physical demands form, ship- 
wright, fig., 416; physical capacities appraisal form, 
fig., 417; instrument landing equipment repairman form 
(related civilian occupations), fig., 422; job descrip- 
tions, 423; job summaries, 426; employment vari- 
ables, 426; job factors, 427; work performed, 428; 
equipment and definitions, 428; training brief, 429; 
physical demands, 430; ayy eee 430; trade 
tests, 431; aptitude tests, 436; bibliography, 442; job 
tips, postscript gives Queens College graduates, 497 

Job instruction, r., 70; first job and the school shop, 190; 
you and your future job, r., 455; move up in your job, 
r., 458; industry brings jobs to hospitalized veterans, 
474 


K 


Kuder, see Interest inventories 


L 


Labor standards, safeguarding in vocational training, 341 
Legislative review of vocational rehabilitation, 370 


M 


Machines and young men, r., 457 

Mail, see Detroit youth 

Manning table, 20 

Manpower pool, youth's share in, 83 

Manual and mechanical ability tests, summary of, r., 152 

Mechanical aptitude and comprehension, correlation be- 
tween, 42, 244 

Medica! technician, r., 516 

Michigan's follow-up of secondary school students, 
327 

Million men have come back, 109 

Move up in your job, r., 458 


N 


Navy, classification of enlisted personnel, 293; jobs for 
women, 513 

New Orleans regional conference, 66 

New York state counselors, see Syracuse meeting 

News notes, 215 


News sheet for high school alumni, 361 

Non-profit agencies cooperate with WMC, 148 

Nurse corps, U. S. cadet, 27 

NVGA committee reports, 268; national officers elected, 
371; trustees’ meeting, 267, 508 

NVGA president, message from, 49; 
by-laws revision proposed, 129; 
146 


constitution and 
nominating ballot, 


Oo 


Oakland's work—study plan, 90 

Occupational information, how to file, 35; filing in ad- 
ministrative office, 122; in songs, 257; filing in Atlanta 
Opportunity School, 315; occupational research, divi- 
sion of occupational analysis and manning tables, 
bureau of manpower utilization, war manpower com- 
mission, development of program, 387-446; future 
trends in, 441; bibliography, 442; filing alphabeti- 
cally, 503; given Queens graduates in postscript, 497; 
see Vocational information 

Occupations today, r., 330 

Officer candidate rating scale, 214 

Ohio state psychological examination, 489 

Osborn report on post-war educational plan, 263 

Our young folks, r., 377 


P 


Paper-cutting tests measure abilities, 308 

Part-time employment for school youth, 209 

Pasadena’s work-school program, 87 

People are important, r., 281 

Personal problems and morale, r., 281; personality ad- 
justment problems in industry, r., 456 

Personnel, pioneering in, r., 217; development of per- 
sonnel research in industry, 302 

Pharmacists, shortage of, 242 

Physical therapist, opportunities for, 114 

Pioneering in personnel, r., 217 

Post-war reemployment, Gray plan for, 3; training for 
Canada’s veterans, 17; how you can help, 193; voca- 
tional guidance, army classification in, 248; Uncle 
Sam's invitation to learning (Osborn report on pro- 
posed post-war educational program), 263; graduate 
students poems post-war problems, 357; post-war 
planning by CED, 368 

Pre-induction training, 24; army officer advisers of service 
commands, 62; orientation in schools, 237; handbook, 
service in the Armed Forces, 376 

Pre-school teachers in New York, some factors affecting 
supply and demand, r., 378 

Psychologists, jobs in vocational rehabilitation, 325 

Publications received, 74, 155, 222, 283, 331, 380, 458, 516 

Punch in, Susie, r., 151 


Q 


Queens college alumni get vocational information, 497 


R 


aapees conference, New Orleans, 66 

Rehabilitation, plans for 3, 10; Canada's plans, 17; coun- 
cil meeting on, 57; one million men have come back, 
109; new freedom for the blind, 117; Red Cross aids, 
213; vocational rehabilitation, jobs for psychologists 
in, 325; clinic in Worcester, Mass., 326; vocational re- 
habilitation, legislative review, 370; Jewish com- 
munities organize to serve veterans, 501; fitting the 
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veteran to the academic mold, 471; industry brings 
jobs to hospitalized veterans, 474 

Roster of NVGA service members, 194 

Rural schools, child development and guidance in, r., 67; 
rural high school students consider vocations, 499 

Ryc high school, to those who serve from, 361 


Ss 


School-work programs, see Youth's share in the manpower 
pool; pre-induction orientation in, see Pre-induction; 
war-service counselors in, see War; school shop and the 
first job, 190; school youth, part-time employment for, 
209; schools and manpower, r., 280 

Science talent search, 177; scientists on critical occupa- 
tions list, 215; science and engineering, careers for girls 
in, r., 457 

Selective factors in migration and occupation, rural Mis- 
souri study, r., 153 

Service members, roster of, 194; service in the Armed 
Forces, pre-induction handbook, 376 

Small community, r., 67 

Social work as a profession, r., 216 

Specialists, army trains, 167 

Stand by—Mark, r., 218 

Stanford-Binet scale, revision of, 70 

Star unit, qualifying at, 296 

State supervisors, occupational information and guidance, 
53; Cincinnati conference, 141; list of, 143; news of, 
211; news, 275; news, 322; 512 

Store, the big, r., 281 

Supervisors, see State supervisors 

Syracuse meeting, N. Y. State counselors, 58 


T 


Talent search, see Science 

Technique of handling people, r., 218 

Testing and counseling in the high school guidance pro- 
gram, r., 153; correlations between mechanical apti- 
tude and mechanical comprehension scores, 244; apti- 
tude test, is it a panacea? 260; trade tests, see Job 
families 

Textbook, first in vocational guidance, 186 

Training for British workers, 120; activities expand in 
1943, 312; basic course in training of counselors, 345 

Trustees meeting, summer, 49; New York meeting, 267; 


U 


a mt r., 221 : , 
inemployment compensation lesson plan, 180 
U.S. Padet Nurse Corps, 27 


OCCUPATIONS 


Vv 


Veterans, plans for demobilization, 3, 10; Canada plans 
for, 17; one million men have come back, 109; Boston 
serves its veterans, 250; Jewish communities organize 
to serve, 501; fitting veterans to academic mold, 471; 
industry brings jobs to hospitals, 474 


Vocational choices, can factors be weighed? 44; two voca- | 


tional diagnoses compared, 304; vocational training, 
safeguarding labor standards in, 341; rehabilitation, 
legislative review, 370; rural high school students con- 
sider vocations, 499; vocational information for 
alumni, 497 

Vocational guidance, organizing the community for, 102; 
first textbook, 186; communities organize for, 206; 
1940 Census and, 252; vocational guidance on com- 
mencement day, 365; vocational interests of men and 
women, r., 455 


WwW 


War manpower commission, cooperation with non-profit 
agencies, 148 

War tasks, your immediate, 32; wartime problems of 
youth, 58; maintaining child labor standards in war- 
time, 96; war service counselors in the schools, 164; 
see Army; wartime jobs for girls, r., 220 

Washington flashes, covers (Oct.); frontispiece (Nov.); 
(Dec.); (Jan.); (Feb.); (March); (May) 

Weighted, factors in vocational choices, 44 

When I get out will I find a job? r., 377 

Who's who and where, 52, 152, 211, 277, 323, 371 

Women in war industry, wanted, r., 69; guide for coun- 
selors of, 64; wartime opportunities for, r., 151 


x 


Y 


York's work-study plan, 94 

You and your future job, r., 455 

Young folks, our, r., 377; young men and machines, r., 
457 

Youth, wartime problems of, 58; share in the manpower 
pool, 83; locating emotionally unstable, 237; youth 
can count now oa tomorrow, f., 279; Detroit youth 
carry the mail, 359; counseling on excess earnings, 469 


Z 
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OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES OF THE 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


An Organization for the Furtherance of Educational and Vocational Guidance 
(Organized 1913) 


Executive Secretary, Cunistins Mavcner, Headquarters 


President, M. R. Trasusz, Dean, School of Education, The . 
Office, 525 West 120th St., New York 27, New York 


Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 


Mitprep M. Hicxman, First Vice-Pres., Director of Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio 
Carrot L. Snartis, Second Vice-Pres., Chief, Occupational Analysis Section, USES 
Witt1am L. Moors, Treasurer, Principal, Joho Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio 


Trustees 

Marcoarst E. Bennett, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

C. E. Erickson, Assistant Professor and Director of Guidance Laboratory, School of Education, Northwestern Univer - 
sity, Evanston, Ill. 

Witu1am K. Horxins, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, 1355 Market St., San Francisco 

Rosert Hoprock, Professor of Education and Chairman, Department of Guidance and Personnel Administration, 
New York University 

Lzonarp M. Mixzzr, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance, Department of Public Instruction, Common- 


wealth of Pennsylvania 
C. Girpgrt Wrenn, Lieut., USNR, on leave from the University of Minnesota 


Arkansas 1943 


California 
Northern 1920 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Pres., Irene Barnwell, Beebe 
Sec., V. L. Huddleston, Arkadelphia 


Pres., James H. Corson, Stockton Jr. College, Stockton 
Sec., Cora E. Hampel, Sr. High School, Berkeley 


Southern 1922 Pres., Archie M. Turrell, Pasadena Jr. College, Pasadena 
Sec., Eugenia D. Norgaard, 745 E. Green St., Pasadena 
Canada 1938 Pres., H.R. Beattie, Bd. of Education, London, Ont. 


Colorado 1925 
Connecticut 1929 
D. C. 1922 

National Capital 1940 





Sec., Georgia Brown, Central H. S. of Commerce, Toronto 
Pres., Jack Boyd, USES, 550 S. Broadway, Denver 

Sec., Mary Hughes, 2840 Albion St., Denver 

Pres., Estelle E. Feldman, 96 Augur St., Hamden 

Sec., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 

Pres., John F. Brougher, Coolidge High ool, Washington 
Sec., Lillian §. Ducibella, Stuart Jr. H. S., Washington 
Pres., Mrs. Willie A. Dodson, 1262 Columbia Rd., N. W., Washingtoo 


Sec., Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


Florida 
South 1941 Pres., Charles R. Foster, Univ. of Miami, Coral Gables 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 1410 N. E. Second Ave., P. O. Box 831, Miami 30 
Georgia 
Atlanta 1936 Pres., Howard Wilson, 75 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Sec., Lillian Dukes, 1302 W. Peachtree, N. W., Atlanta 
Hawaii 
Honolulu 1937 Pres., Colin J. Herrick, University of Hawaii, Honolulu 
a Sec., Frank I. Ambler, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 
inois 
Chicago 1920 Pres., Leland L. Medsker, Bd. of Educ., 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 2 
Sec., Paul Rupprecht, Lindblom H. S., 6130 S. Wolcott Ave. 
Indiana 
Central 1942 Pres., Harvey L. Harshman, 150 N. Meridan St. , Indianapolis 
Sec., Enid Dick, USES, 3962 Ruckle St., Indianapolis 
Northern 1940 Pres., Albert F. Stanley, School Administration Bldg., South Bend 
Sec., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 
By request we include addresses of Branch Presidents. Do you feel that this new listing justifies the extra type-set- 
ting be the extra paper involved? We welcome your reactions. We urge you also to cooperate by keeping these 


= up to date. Please send changes to Christine Melcher, Occupations, 525 West 120 St., New York City 27. 
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lowa 1928 
Quad City 1940 

Kansas 1928 

Kentucky 1936 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 
Maryland 1926 
Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Merrimack Valley 1941 


Greater Boston 1920 

Worcester 
Michigan 

Detroit 1929 

Jackson 1939 


Lansing 1941 


Western 1936 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 


New York 
Binghamton 1938 


Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 

Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
New York Univ. 1941 


Rochester 1923 
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Pres., Leonard Calvert, Davenport Public School, Davenport 
Sec., J. A. Starrak, Iowa State College, Ames 

Pres., Paul Young, 2204 Steinman Ave., Evanston, Ill. 

Sec., Louise E. Jepson, Smart School, Davenport 

Pres., M. S. Kaufman, Inman 

Sec., S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 

Pres., M. M. White, University of Kentucky, Lexington 
Sec., H. L. Davis, Public Schools, Lexington 


Pres., George H. Terriberry, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 

Pres., Theodore S. Johnson, 386 Stevens Ave., Portland 

Sec., Dorothy Babcock, Garland St., Jr. H. S., Bangor 

Pres., Thomas D. Braun, 1112 Lexington Bldg., Baltimore 

Sec., Dorothy Eichorn, 715 Winans Way, Baltimore 

Pres., Bennetta B. Washington, Harvey Johnson School, Hill & Sharp Sts., Baleimore 
Sec., Marione Croxton, School 130, Baltimore 17 


Pres., Francis J. O'Brien, 54 Osgood Ave., Lawrence 

Sec., Cora Miner Barry, 174 Lowell Ave., Haverhill 

Pres., Norman H. Abbott, 25 Blogden St., Boston 

Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 

Pres., Walter B. Dennen, Worcester Boys Trade School, Worcester 5 
Sec., Mary G. O'Flynn, 6 Downing St., Worcester 3 


Pres., Paul Armstrong, 17 Hanover Rd., Pleasant Ridge 
Sec., Frieda C. Harsch, 2280 Tuxedo Avenue, Detroit 
Pres., Deyo B. Fox, 114 West Wesley St., Jackson 

Sec., Helen B. Holton, Jackson Jr. College 

Pres., L. J. Luker, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Sec., Ruby Johnson, 130 Oakhill Ave., E. Lansing 


Pres., Frank Wood, Davis Voc. & Tech. H. S., Grand Rapids 
Sec., Leona Bean, Central H. S., Grand Rapids 


Pres., Russell D. Brackett, 5240 Second Ave., S., Minneapolis 
Sec., Ruth Mayer, 729—10th Avenue, S. E., Minneapolis 


Pres., Claudia Lide, YWCA, 1411 Locust St., Se. Louis 
Sec., Mrs. Alden Settle, Empl. Off., Washington University 


Pres., R. L. Ile, Supt. Schools, Glasgow 
Sec., Leo Smith, Dir. Guid. Distrib. Occup., Dept. Pub. Inser., Helena 


Pres., William C. Rathke, Nebraska Power Co., 17th & Harney Sts., Omaha 
Sec., Willa Norris, YWCA, Omaha 

Pres., Fred Landolphi, oon, High School, Newark 

Sec., Rex B. Cunliffe, Rutgers Univ., New Brunswick 


Pres., Ronald Johnston, North H. S., Binghamton 

Sec., Pauline McCarthy, North H. S., Binghamton 

Pres., Thomas Fallon, Albany High School, Albany 

Sec., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 
Pres., Coleen M. Smith, 856 Maryland Ave., Syracuse 
See., Marian Malcolm, Central High School, Syracuse 
Pres., E. R. Sanford, Sewanhaka High School, Floral Park 
Sec., Pauline Weiss, 45 Franklin St., Amityville 


Pres., 

Sec., Isabel Cathcart, Newburgh Free Academy, Newburgh 

Pres., Fernabelle Brandow, Richfield Springs 

Sec., Ruth C. Buell, Central School, Mohawk 

Pres., Roy N. Anderson, 448 Riverside Drive, New York City 

Sec., Ethelyn L. Lelash, 50 E. 42nd St., New York City 

Pres., Arthur Ryan, 89-44 196th St., Hollis, L. I. 

Sec., Marian D. Hardenbergh, 57 Central Ave., Spring Valley 
Pres., Henry C. Mills, University of Rochester, Rochester 

Sec., Richard Burrell, Hawk Eye Works, Eastman Kodak, Rochester 
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Pres., Helen Wanamaker, High School, Suffern 

Sec., "Anne Ducey, High School, Haverstraw ' 

Pres., Victor W. Ales, 3723 76th St., Jackson oA hts 

Sec., Kathryn Lenertz, 1230 Amsterdam Ave. . N. Y.C. 

Pres., Wesley Shuler, Irvington High School, Irvingwos 

Sec., Trene M. Wightwick, College of New Rochelle, New Rochelle 


Pres., Essel K. Hegburg, Lincoln Jr. High School, Jamestown 
gburg 


Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., B. M. Madison, Methodist Orphanage School, Raleigh 
Sec., Edward W. Boshart, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., S. Ezra McCulloh, YMCA, 40 W. Long St., Columbus 

Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 

Pres., William Schwemlein, 5337 Globe Avenue, Norwood 

Sec., ‘Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave., Cincinnati 

Pres., Helen M. Beaumont, 3520 Northcliffe Rd., Cleveland Heights 
Sec., Marguerite McTaggart, 1369 Bunts Rd., Lakewood 

Pres., Francis Brown, Ottawa Hills Schools, Toledo 

Sec., Mildred Pasch, De Vilbiss H. S., Toledo 

Pres., C. L. Jones, 7733 S. Raymond St., Portland 

Sec, Kingsley Trenholme, Mt. Tabor School, Portland 


Pres., W. H. Loban, Camp Curtin Jr. H. S., Harrisburg 
See. , John Oo. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 
Pres., Mary E. Smith, 37 West Pine St., Mahanoy City 
Sec., ‘Mildred O. Goyne, 1319 Line St., "Sunbury 

Pres., Benjamin Wolf, 3718 Hazel St., Erie 

Sec., Kathryn G. North, 448 West 10th Street, Eric 
Pres., Rita Shubin, 4728 Roosevelt Blvd., Philadelphia 
Sec., Marie Peters, 6144 Wayne Avenue, Philadelp ia 44 
Pres., Paul H. Masoner, Bellevue High School, Bellevue 
Sec., Mary Stewart, Edgewood H. S., Pittsburgh 

Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 

Sec., J. Arroyo Torres, Roble St. 46, Rio Piedras 

Pres., J. Edwin ys 79 Greene St., Pawtucket 

Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., Frank McClelland, Maryville College, Maryville 
Sec., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 
Pres., Joseph Roemer, Peabody College, Nashville 

Sec., Mrs. T. O. Miller, East Nashville H. S., Nashville 


Pres., L. V. Stockard, S. Akard and Royal, Dallas 
Sec., Beulah Baker, 3457 Normandy St., Dallas 
Pres., Clifford Trontz, 110 Home Ave., San Antonio 
Sec., Ruth H. Mueller, 336 E. Lullwood, Unit 1, San Antonio 
Pres., Dorothy Smith, Montpelier High School, Montpelier 
Sec., Inez Cook, Middlebury 
Pres., James E. Bauserman, Fairfax 
= Martha E. Reely, Fairfax 
, Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 
me ‘Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Eugene Dils, USES, WMC, 201 Ranke Bldg., Seattle 1 
Sec., ‘Helen Dunn, West Seattle High School, Seattle 


Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220-21st St., Parkersburg 

Sec., ‘Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, a 
Pres., Gertrude Forrester, West Bend 

Sec., George Pfeil, Oshkosh 

Pres., R. A. Beckwith, 3711 N. Downer Ave., Milwaukee 
Sec., Olga E. Schlueter, 1111 N. 10th, Milwaukee 3 

Pres., 

Sec., Justine Gentle, University of Wyoming, Laramie 
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N.V.G.A. CHAIRMEN—1943-44 


Sections 
Administration and Supervision of Guidance: Warnen K. 
Layton, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 
Individual Analysis: GwaNDOLEN ScHNEIDLER, Lt., j.g. 
WAVES. On leave, University of Minnesota 
Occupational Research: Marcusrits W. Zapo.geon, 
4729 MacArthur Blvd., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Preparation for Guidance Service: Laona C. Bucnwatp, 
Board of Education Bldg., 3 E. 25th St., Balei+ 
more, Md. 


Divisions 
Rural Guidance: Rarmonv M. Hanpvitze, Bureau of 


Guidance, State Deparement of Education, Al- 
bany, N. Y. 


Committees 


Committees Relating to Specific Functions 


Counseling: F. G. Davis, Head, Dept. of Education, 
Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Penna. 


Placement: Exizaneta M. Smita, Dean, H. S., Hast- 
ings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Teaching: Guntrups Forrusrer, West Bend, Wis. 


Committees Relating to Fields of Service 


Inter-American Program: Marcarst E, Bennett, 
Pasadena City Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 


Ous-of-School: A. A. Liverionr, Office of Labor Sup- 
ply, Social Security Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Rebabilitation: Lsonarp M. Mittar, Chief, Occup. 
Inform. and Guidance, Dept. Pub. Inst., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

Special Groups: Epirra Katz, N. Y. League for the 
Hard of Hearing, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


Committees Relating to Administration 


Branches: E. L. Kercansr, Board of Education, 228 
N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Community Aspects: Lustar J. Scutogrs, Board of 
Education, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Program: C.Gitpsrt Weann, Lt.,U.S.N.R. On leave, 
University of Minnesota. 


Nominations; Grorcs E. Hutcuerson, Chief, 
Bureau of Guidance, State Department of 
Education, Albany, N.Y 


Cooperation with Labor and Industry: Gaorcs E. 
Hutcusrson, State Department of Education, 
Albany, N. Y. 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations NVGA 
ar mange Warren K. Larton, Board of 

ucation, Detroit, Mich. (1944); Mary P. 
Corrs, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 
(1944); Marcarst E. Bennett, City Schools, 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OccuPaATIONS) 
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Pasadena, Calif. (1945); M. R. Trasus, School 
of Education, State College, Pa. Council Pro- 
gram Committee. 


Editorial Board and Editorial Advisory Committee: Harry 
D. Krrson, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. 


Circulation: Ratpa B. Kanner, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Albany, N. Y. 


Publications: Mary P. Corr, Board of Education, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Publicity: Max F. Base, B'nai B'rith Vocational 
on Bureau, 1003 K St., N. W., Washington, 


Ethical Practices: Jusss B. Davis, Boston University, 
Boston, 


Legislation: Heisn E. Samvust, Gordon Junior H. S., 
Washington, D. C. 


Radio: Mitprep Prrcy, Director of Guidance, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Regional Conferences: Mitprep L. Birxrnos, 38 Can- 
terbury Rd., Rochester, N. Y. 











Teach 


Vocational Guidance 
The G. I. Way 


16 mm. SOUND FILMS and 
35 mm. FILM STRIPS 


present workers actually working at their jobs. 
Students get this information in a rapid, clear 
and easily-understood way. 


Science says we retain 90% of what we see. 
Incorporate “Your Life Work” Films in your 
Vocational Guidance courses. 











Rent them from your regular film source, pur- 
chase from or write for further information to 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS, Inc. 


2708 Beaver Ave., 7514 North Ashland Ave., 
Des Moines 10, lowe Chicago, Ill, 
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